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Pastimes of the Canadian People 


By G. WaLpo Browne 


less a personagesthan Vol- 
taire, when addressed upon 
the welfare of France’s do- 

mains in America, exclaimed deri- 
sively: “Canada? yes; a few arpents 
of snow!” This sneer at the climate 
of the Canadian country aptly ex- 
pressed the current opinion in re- 
gard to the subject, until a very re- 
eent period. This fact has been 
very truthfully explained by an- 
other writer who said: “There is 
probably no other country, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Siberia, the 
climate of which has been so imper- 
fectly understood, and so heartily 
abused.” 

This belief, more than anything 

else, retarded the population of the 


country by the English following 
their conquest. After the revela- 
tions of the last few years, and the 
great crowds that have been, and 
are still, flocking to that faraway 
corner until recently considered un- 
inhabitable, this does not seem pos- 
sible. However, a rugged climate 
makes a rugged people. If Canada 
has been described as “three months 
of autumn and nine months of 
winter,” 
“We fear thee not, O Winter} 

Though stern thy face and grim; 
Though vast thy strength to crush and rend 

Our bodies limb from limb. 
On Scandinavian mountains, 

On stormy northern seas, 
Our fathers braved thy wrath of yore, 


Nor heeded they thy sullen roar. 
Amid the bending trees.” 


“ 
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HOCKEY IN THE OPEN, TORONTO 


The industrial pursuits of a race 
are largely shaped by the climate 
as well as by the environments. It is 
the same in regard to the pastimes 
of a people. Where cold prevails, 
and wintry storms assail the plea- 
sure-seekers, it is natural they 
should love best those sports which 
tend to bring them together, mass- 
ing whole communities and drawing 
like a magnet the scattered youth of 
the land. Aye, in Canada the god- 
dess of light hearts has not, most 
happily, fixed the boundary lines of 
social enjoyment at the portals of 
manhood and womanhood. There 
are none too young to clap the 
hands at merry-making, and none 
too old to join in the laughter. 
Pastimes are entered into with a 
love for the sport, not because a 
physician prescribes it, or because 
it is some passing fad to become 
athletic. Muny of the games and 
diversions originated with the Iro- 
quois Indians, who were adepts in 
the sports, and were one of the in- 
heritances bestowed by them upon 


their conquerors. Foremost among 
these was the ancient game, /a crosse. 

Scattered as they were it was 
natural the early settler of La Nou- 
velle France should seek those pas- 
times which would not only tend 
to call them together, but would 
bring them into most intimate 
friendship, If they were games of 
rivalry, the function of competition 
became secondary. We see the re- 
sult of this old, fraternal, neighborly 
feeling to this day, when we find 
the average habitan willing to walk 
miles after a day’s toil to join a com- 
pany of acquaintances in an*even- 
ing’s social entertainment. I do not 
believe there is another people se 
thoroughly imbued with this -spirit 
of social good-fellowship. The old- 
time games were enlivened with in- 
tervals of singing and story-telling. 
If the tale reviving ancient days 
was tinged with the supernatural it 
was the more certain to hold the at- 
tention of the listeners, each one of 
whom would show an eagerness to 
get as near ‘to the narrator as pos- 
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sible, as if the effect of the words 
were stronger upon close contact 
with the speaker. 

Frequently indulged in at home- 
gatherings were the plays of colli- 
maila, (blind man’s buff), /a poste, 
(post-office), la chaise honteuse, (the 
bashful chair), with many others of 
a similar nature. Another possibly 
more amusing and exciting game, 
was called Madame demande sa toil- 
ette (Madame wants her toilet). This 
has been so well described by M. de 
Gaspe that I cannot refrain from 
quoting entirely from him: 


“Following the coffee and the usual 
pousse-café the company went out into the 
courtyard to enjoy the dances, and to play 
fox and geese and my lady’s toilet. Nothing 
could be gayer or more picturesque than 
this little game played in open air and 
among trees. The players, of both sexes, 
took their places under a tree; one only 
stood in the open. Each contributed his 
or her share to my lady’s toilet, one being 
her dress, another her necklace, a third 
her ring, and so forth. As soon as the 
player who directed the game called for 
one of these articles, the one representing 
the article was obliged to leave his post, 
which was promptly taken possession of by 
another; then, as the different objects be- 
longing to my lady’s toilet were called for 
rapidly, a lively interchange of positions 
happened between the players, the one left 
out in the first place striving to secure any 
post which might be left vacant for an in- 
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stant. This jolly game was continued until 
my lady thought her toilet complete. 
Finally on the cry, ‘My lady wants all her 
toilet,’ every player quickly rushed to gain 
another place, and the one who was left 
out had to pay a forfeit. This game was 
the source of much merriment and clamor, | 
as well as many ludicrous mishaps.” 

From the earliest comers to New 
France, not excepting the Jesuit 
fathers, no fast or festival in the 
calendar was forgotten, and if the 
devout follower of that spirit of 
chivalry so common to his race 
chanced to be buried in the depths of 
the forgetful forest he did not lose 
his zeal for its observance. We 
have seen that Jacques Cartier was 
not unmindful of this custom when 
he christened the great river he had 
discovered with the name of the 
patron saint of heathen Rome. 

As far back as 1606, upon Cham- 
plain’s return from his western expe- 
dition, the poet-historian, Lascarbot, 
arranged what he deemed, and what 
was looked upon by others, as a 
grand reception for the heroic ex- 
plorer and his companions. First a 
triumphal arch had been erected, 
supported by the escutcheons of Du 
Mont and Pontricourt, with the 
arms of France emblazoned above 
at the centre. A train composed of 


HURDLE RACING ON SNOWSHOES 
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the citizens arrayed in the attire 
that Neptune, the god of the sea, 
might have been supposed to ap- 
pear in with sea _ legions, 
marched through to meet the new- 
comers singing songs befitting the 
noble occasion. 

It is, however, the winter sports 
which have added most to the fame 
of the people of the valley of the St. 
Lawrence as lovers and dispensers of 
holiday enjoyment. The Iroquois, 
whom I have quoted before, were 
noted for their wintry festivals, dur- 


genuity to perfect what has become 
known as the Canadian’ Carnival. 
This may be said to hold the cream 
of all forms of recreation, to com- 
bine all that is worth of festivity 
without awakening grave fears in 
the minds of religious teachers. It 
is an occasion in which all join and 
prove that civilization has _ con- 
quered king winter. 

In 1882 the Montreal Snow Shoe 
Club started the building of ice 
castles in America, and built a crys- 
talline edifice larger and grander 


LADY MINTO’S DOG SLEIGH 


ing which the wildest orgies imagin- 
able from a primitive race made day 
and night hideous. These were held 
every year at some place along the 
banks of the great river. With 
the advent of the white men they 
were modified somewhat, but even 
then they were often turned into 
scalping bees, in which some luck- 
less missionary or his neophytes suf- 
fered. This trait of the dusky pleas- 
ure-seekers serving to cast a 
shadow over the carnival, while 
they were left to grace its wintry 
scene, it was left for modern in- 


than that erected at Neva in 1754 by 
order of Czarina Elizabeth. It was 
completed by mid-winter, and on 
the 24th of February, 1883, it was 
opened to thirty thousand people. 
The weather was ideal, and the car- 
nival lasted a week, a round of plea- 
sure such as skating, curling, sleigh- 
ing, dancing, masquerading, and that 
perilous pastime, tobogganing. 
Montreal can well claim to have 
in the Park Toboggan slide one of 
the finest, if not the finest, course in 
the world. It has.two ehutes each 
nearly a mile in length}>* fanning 
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amid a picturesque scene. Lighted 
by torches, which cast fitful glares 
of light and shadow across the path- 
way, giving now and then the 
glimpse of some swift-flying trav- 


over, but never forgives himself for 
not having the courage to try 


again. He has flattered himself 
with sufficient courage to make his 
maiden trip—falters at the last 


TOBOGGAN SLIDE ON DUFFERIN TERRACE, QUEBEC 


eller, passing like a comet and leav- 
ing behind him a tail of snow, it has 
a fascination Montreal’s fairest as 
well as her boldest cannot resist. 
Shooting the slide is an experience 
one never forgets, is thankful is 


moment—suddenly finds only air 
béneath him—gasps for breath— 
closes his eyes—reels in a delirium 
of terror—feels a shock that breaks 
every bone in his body—wonders if 
that is not the end—has a dim con- 
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sciousness of being carried upward— 
calculates how long it will take him 
at that terrific rate to reach the 
stars—meets something  substan- 
tial—a thousand stars dance before 
him—finds he is descending with 
ever increasing speed—begins to 
wonder if he will come down 
quicker than he went up—to find 
himself smothered in snow. When 


ever seen in Canada. In Place 
d’Armes Square was erected a colos- 
sal ice statue of a lion on a pedes- 
tal twenty feet high and eighteen 
feet broad, modelled by Mr. Arthur 
Vincent, of Montreal. There was 
also a condora one hundred feet 
high, surmounted by a gigantic 
figure of a snow-shoer bearing a 
torch. But the crowning glory of 


THE SPILL . 


he finally crawls out he is unable to 
decide if he is dead or alive. Per- 
haps the Chinaman’s definition of a 
toboggan slide cannot be improved 
upon: “It is alle one whizz-whizz, 
and an hour’s walk—ee alle up-hill!” 
In. 1885 Montreal resolved to 
eclipse its former attempt, and suc- 
ceeded this time in producing “the 
grandest display of ice architecture 


the ice builder's art was the palace, 
the like of which had never been 
approached.” This crystal. palace 
was 160 feet long and 120 feet wide, 
while its central tower was 100 feet 
high. It had also other towers, two 
of which were seventy feet, each, 
one fifty feet, five forty feet each, 
and four thirty-eight feet each in 
height. Russia’s great ice castle 
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built in 1840 at the command of 
Czarina Anne, which was the won- 
der of Europe at the time, was only 
56 feet long, 21 feet high and 17 feet 
wide. 

Montreal has had two carnivals 
since, one noted for its Maze, a be- 
wildering labyrinth in the Place d’ 
Armes Square, winding about until 
he who followed it found himself in 
a high tower overlooking the city. 
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carnival, when sports of every sort 
peculiar to northland prevailed for 
six days of merry-making, such six 
days as the participants love yet to 
recall. Night-time was the period 
when the grandest possibilities were 
realized, when the streets were 
ablaze with lights of every color, 
and hung with weird, fantastic dec- 
orations, made the scene one of un- 
common brilliancy. Where the 


THE BOUNCE—INITIATING A NEW MEMBER OF THE SNOWSHOE CLUB 


The next to offer attractions of 
this kind was Quebec, whose nat- 
ural and historic features were sure 
to attract a crowd. The first carni- 
val held here, in 1894, opened quite 
appropriately with a blizzard that 
made the visitors from the States 
shiver. But the affair was a marked 
success, as carnivals usually are in 
Canada. 

Ottawa has since held a famous 


Ottawa flings its huge volume of 
water over the Chaudiére Falls were 
dazzling illuminations, while the 
toboggan slide was resplendent with 
many-hued lights that sparkled and 
danced along the snowy way. 
Grander than all this the great 
crystal palace looming high into the 
wintry sky from the Nepean Point, 
glorified by lights of a thousand 
tints, shone against the dark back- 
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ground of space like some wonder- 
ful castle of fairyland. 

The grand climax of this carnival 
was the storming of the ice king’s 


~ castle on the night of its close, with 


the stars glittering like diamond 
points in the sky and the earth, 
wrapped in its white raiment of 
winter, offering a spectacle the be- 
holder will never forget. An eye- 
witness says enthusiastically, in 
speaking of the scene: 


“Thousands of snow-shoers from all 
over Canada, in their picturesque blanket 
costumes and ring flaming torches, 
marched across the frozen river toward the 
base of the bluff above which towered the 
— fortress. With shouts and cheers 

e leaders of the snow-shoers led their 
hosts to the attack and urged them up the 
sides of the precipitous cliff. Once at the 
top, the besiegers opened fire in a brilliant 
pyrotechnic display, which was equalled by 
the answering fire of the garrison. The de- 
fenders were seen upon the walls and ram- 
parts apparently enveloped in flame, and 
they seemed like gnomes or other eerie 
beings from another world, making their 
last stand against the sons of men. This 
was a feature of which Ottawa was justly 
proud, and it is doubtful if it has ever been 
equalled by any other effort in a similar 
direction.” 


Well might the poet exclaim: 


“Sweep onward, gaudy pageant, 
In wild, uproarious glee— 

Dark goblins, elves fantastic, 
Strange shapes from land to sea. 

Wave high the flaming torches! 
Clang loud the brazen bell ! 

The great enchanter, Carnival, 
Hath Rome within his spell!” 


Snow-shoeing is a_ sport pre- 
éminently Canadian, and is earnest 
as well as playful. As a pastime it 
possesses an endless variety of rec- 
reation, an unending display of 
novel features and joyous excite- 
ment. Beyond the pale of social life 
a journey through the native woods, 
the tall, whispering pines, the grace- 
ful, bending birches, the queenly 
maples; where the subdued lullaby 
of the streams concealed under 
crystal cases falls softly upon the 
ear, and the clear, cold moon throws 
thin shadows across the pathway— 
all these afford the highest sense of 
exhilaration. The woods in winter 
are infinite in their moods, and a 
jaunt in their mysterious depths up- 
on snow-shoes gives a more lasting 
impression than a trip taken in sum- 
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_mer, when all nature wears her best 
livery and thought is absorbed 
wholly in the better things of life. 
Who could have dwelt for long 
periods in the great, solemn, bound- 
less forests of the St. Lawrence 
alone by day and darkness, without 
feeling the presence of the Omnipo- 
tent One? We do not wonder that 
the red man had so many curious 
myths and vagaries, but rather that 
he did not have more. Nature has 
not yet wholly loosened her thrall. 


It is related that an Indian from 
the northern wilds, after spending a 
few days in the city, suddenly cut his 
visit short so as to return to his soli- 
tary haunts. Upon being asked his 
reason for this abrupt change of 
mind, he replied tersely: “Pete no 
like him one damn bit. I go in de 
woods all summer; see nobody ; like 
him very much; so much company. 
De city is very much too lonesome 
for.me!” 


At Sugar Hill, White Mountains 


By Atice Crossette HALL 


Here in your helpful presence, mighty hills, 
Lifting your proud heads to the brooding skies 
And gladdening hourly our wistful eyes, 

We denizens of worldly haunts, with ills 

Of body and of mind, with weakened wills, 

And burdened hearts, upon which heavy lies 
The wrong that goads, the care that never flies, 

Would seek from you that needful strength that stills 

The unquiet mind, gives courage to the soul 
To claim of happiness a larger dower, 

Allays the obtruding fears as with a spell, 

Makes broken faiths and shattered ideals whole. 
If you, O mountains, sovereign in your power, 

These miracles can work, ‘tis well, ‘tis well. 
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Across the Plains in ‘61 


By Lucy H. Fospicx 


LTHOUGH forty-three years 
have passed since I, as a little 
girl, crossed the plains of 

Colorado, with my father, mother, 
brothers, and sister, much that hap- 
pened on the way is fresh in my 
mind ; and thinking it may be inter- 
esting to the children of this genera- 
tion, and perhaps to older persons as 
well, I have determined to write 
down what occurs to me, hoping to 
give others some idea of what a 
journey of that kind really was be- 
fore the days of railroads and palace- 
cars. 

Our family first lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston. My father, who 
had been prosperous as a civil engi- 
neer, had a large part of his property 
destroyed by fire. Too proud to be- 
gin life again among his old friends, 
he turned his attention to the New 
West, where he might engage in 
farming and cattle-raising, He first 
bought land in Topeka, Kansas, and 
was preparing to send for his family 
when the fever and ague broke out 
there. It proved to be such a ter- 
rible disease that my father decided 
not to stay in that locality. He 
therefore pushed on farther west to 
the region of the Rocky Mountains, 
where, in Colorado, he found a most 
beautiful and healthful climate. He 
surveyed the site of, and laid out, 
Denver, Colorado City, and several 
other towns. Then, having secured 
a house and farm in Colorado City, 
where it was hoped the Capitol 
would eventually be located, he sent 
for his family, and came east as far 

12 


as St. Joseph, Missouri, to meet 
them. 

It was now the spring of 1861, 
and the rumors of war were becom- 
ing ominous. My mother’s friends 
thought it a rather hazardous ad- 
venture for her to start on such a 
long journey with four little chil- 
dren, the eldest only twelve years 


‘old. However, duty called, and on 


Tuesday, the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, 1861, we left Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, in sleighs for Boston, a 
beautiful snow falling as we drove 
merrily along. We went by train 
to Chicago, where we stayed over 
one night. Even now I enjoy re- 
membering the lunch of chicken, 
bread and butter, and sponge-cake, 
that the landlady put up for us the 
next day, when we set out by train 
for St. Joseph. On Saturday. the 
part of the train in which we were 
riding ran off the track; but as the 
engine and the baggage-car stayed 
on, the passengers were all made to 
get in among trunks and boxes of 
the baggage-car, which had a big 
red-hot stove in one end of it, and to 
finish their journey in this manner. 
Before reaching St. Joseph we had 


to cross the Mississippi on a ferry- . 


boat, a feat at that time considered 
somewhat hazardous. We went 
from St. Joseph by train to Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and thence by stage to 
Lawrence. 

At Lawrence we stayed until the 
tenth of April at a hotel, while our 


wagons, or “prairie schooners,” as 
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they were called, were being fitted 


out. 
My father had four “prairie 
schooners,” one of which carried, 


for the use of our family, what com- | 


forts it was possible to have. The 
top of the wagon had two cover- 
ings—one of canvas, and a second 
one of oil-cloth, put on to prevent 
the rain from soaking through. In- 
side the wagon at each end, and fill- 
ing up nearly the whole floor, was a 
low closet, or storeroom, in which 
were kept dishes, some kinds of 
food, and clothing. 

There was a small space in the 
middle of the wagon, where one 
could stand up straight. In the day 
time we sat on top of the closets, and 
at night we slept on them. The wag- 
on, which was roomy, had a project- 
ing shelf running the whole length 
of each side. On one of the shelves 
we had a small sheet-iron stove, in 
which we often had a fire when the 
weather was cold, and by means of 
which we were able to keep very 
comfortable. Attached to this wagon 
were two yokes of oxen, Tom and 
Jerry, and Buck and Berry. The 
other wagons were filled with furni- 
ture, kitchen utensils, and provis- 
ions, grain and seeds of different 
kinds. -They were not so comfort- 
able as the family wagon, as they 
were occupied only by the men who 
drove. Two of them were drawn by 
oxen. In the fourth, which was 
drawn. by a horse and a mule, rode 
a man and his wife who were going 
with us as servants. On the way 
out the woman did most of the cook- 
ing. While we were in Lawrence 
my father had bought two mules, 
“Fanny Daisy” and “Kitty Dear.” 
“Kitty Dear” broke her halter one 
night, and being of a greedy dispo- 
sition, ate besides her own allow- 


ance the grain given to “Fanny 
Daisy.” Because of this foolish pro- 
ceeding, she sickened and died. We 
had for other live stock, three cows, 
another horse, four little pigs, and 
a large rooster, who crowed every 
morning to wake us up. The pigs 
and the poultry were carried ina 
large two-storied box on the back 
of the wagon. The pigs lived on 
the first floor, the hens and rooster 
on the second. 

By the tenth of April everything 
was in readiness to start. Even now 
I can remember how strange, and 
the same time how delightful, it 
seemed when we started on the long 
and tiresome’ journey across those 
vast plains, not knowing what we 
might encounter, nor when we 
should reach our destination. We 
had heard much said about the In- 
dians, and either for that reason or 
for purposes of -cleanliness my 
mother took us children all to the 
barber’s and had our hair cropped 
close to our heads. We did not 
understand then just what it meant 
when we heard our elders talk of 
the Indians scalping anybody, but 
we found out later. After we 
reached Colorado, as we did in time, 
we often saw scalps hanging from 
an Indian’s belt. 

For the first few days after the 
start everything was interesting to 
each and every one; but as day after 
day passed in the same manner, I 
imagine that the older members of 
the party grew rather tired of their 
occupation. I do not remember, 
however, that we children ever 
wearied of it in the least. We had 
cards and games to occupy our at- 
tention when we were moving, and 
whenever we stopped for dinner or 
for the night, there was always 
something of interest either to do or 
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to see. We all had to search for 
fire-wood, and for water, which 
sometimes was very scarce. In 
making a camp for the night it was 
always quite necessary for us to find 
a place where- there was plenty: of 
water for man and beast. Some- 
times in the afternoon we would see 
in the distance what appeared to be 
a large river, and great would be 
our delight; but as we approached 
the vision, it would gradually fade 
and disappear,—to our disgust, a 
mere mirage. As many times as we 
saw it, we could never be quite sure 
for some time whether it was a 
_vision or not. It frequently hap- 
pened that we had to dig for water 
in what was called a “Buffalo wal- 
low,”—a place where the buffalo had 
found water in a depression, had 
drunk all that there was on the sur- 
face, and had then passed on. By 
digging deep enough we could find 
water for the cattle. For ourselves 
we tried to have a keg-ful of good 
drinking water. 

The road was not always so 
smooth and level as the word 
“plains” would seem to indicate. I 
remember times when, on coming to 
a deep and rather narrow gorge, it 
would be necessary to lock the 
wheels together with a chain to 
keep the wagon from going too fast 
on the way down. There might be 
water at the bottom, and all the 
oxen would be hitched to one wagon 
in order to pull it through and up 
the bank on the other side. You 
can perhaps imagine what it must 
have been to sit in one of these 
wagons while this proceeding was 
going on. We became used to such 
things after a while, however, and 
were ready for anything that came 
along. A feature of the journey that 
I always enjoyed was Saturday 


night, not when I had tried all the 
week to be good, but when we found 
a camping-place where there was 
plenty of wood and water, and 
where, after placing the wagons in 
a hollow square, we prepared to 
rest until Monday morning. For a 
little while all would be bustle and 
apparent confusion, as there was 
plenty for each one to do. Some 
went in search of wood, some 
brought water for cooking purposes, 
some made a fire, some unyoked the 
oxen, some did one thing, and some 


' another until order appeared out of 


all the chaos and we were ready to 
have supper. Our food consisted 
principally of soda-biscuit, bacon or 
ham, and tea or coffee. Sweets | 
were unknown, as were milk and 
vegetables. Coffee was usually 
sweetened with molasses. There 
was one thing, however, which we 
generally had for our Sunday break- 
fast, and which was always a treat— 
baked beans. They were prepared 
by the woman whom we had with 
us, in the following way :—they 
were first put into an iron bak- 
ing-kettle, then the baking-kettle, 
which had a heavy iron cover, was 
placed on some nice live coals at the 
bottom of a hole dug in the ground. 
After other coals had been put on 
the cover, the whole thing was 
covered with dry grass and sods, 
and left until the next morning 
when it was taken out for breakfast, 
and was certainly a dish fit for the 
lords. The men always ate their 
beans with a dressing of pepper and 
vinegar, a combination which I soon 
grew to like. 

On Sunday, if there happened to 
be a stream of water nearby, every 
one had a bath. Clothes were 
washed, and hung on the bushes to 
dry, and a general air of cleanliness 
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prevailed. I imagine that perhaps 
it would have been better for us all 
had Sunday come oftener. After 
we had been a few days on our 
journey, we began to meet Govern- 
ment mule-teams coming east from 
the various forts in Colorado; and 
as we were about the first emigrants 
going west that spring, we created a 
good deal of interest. The drivers 
of the teams would tell us to look 
out for Indians at certain places, as 
they were travelling, and if we en- 
countered them we might have 
trouble. The teamsters, to be sure, 
generally ended their advice by tell- 
ing us that if we were well armed 
we should probably get through all 
right, but we naturally felt very un- 
easy, and from that time dated my 
fear and hatred of “Lo, the poor In- 
dian.” 

One morning, soon after we had 
begun the day’s journey, we came to 
a fire still smouldering. Plainly, In- 
dians had encamped near us during 
the night, and had just had break- 
fast. Another time, | remember, I 
saw following us on the brow of a 
hill, at intervals for several days, an 
Indian dog—a sight which kept us 
in a continual state of excitement. 
On one occasion, when we had been 
travelling in the heat and dust, and 
the cattle were suffering for water, 
the road seemed to disappear en- 
tirely, leaving nothing but the bare 
plain, as if there had been no such 
thing as a road thought of. The 
teams were brought to a halt; then, 
after some discussion, my father had 
the saddle put on Kate, our little 
mare, and started forward to recon- 
noitre. I followed him for a short 
distance, when he discovered me and 
took me up behind him. After go- 
ing about a mile or more, we came 
to a river, on the other side of which 


were high peaks of sand. From 
where we were it looked as if there 
were no passage through them. 
My father at once began a search for 
a ford. In so doing we discovered, 
lying near the river, a dead horse, 
which seemed to have been left by 
the Indians only a few hours before. 
Who could tell that the Indians 
were not lurking on the other side 
of the river among those sand-hills? 
Surely, not we; but we looked 
about for some time, until, finding 
a place where the road reappeared, 
we headed the pony into the stream 
and crossed in safety to the other 
side. Then we rode back to the 
teams, and glad enough we all were 
to have found water in such abun- 
dance. Later, in crossing the river, 
the top of one of the wagons caught 
in an overhanging tree, and was 
badly damaged,—an incident which 
made it necessary for us to remain 
in that vicinity over night, much 
against our wishes. It was one of 
the most weird, solemn, quiet places 
which I ever had the misfortune to 
get into. As we all felt that we 
might see Indians at any time, a 
guard was kept all night; but the 
only excitement we had was the 
sight of the first buffalo which we 
had ever seen. One of the men 
wanted to shoot one, but it was not 
thought wise to fire a gun, for fear 
that the Indians might be near. 
Glad enough we were when the 
night was over and we could leave 
the desolate place. Thus we 
traveled day after day, with almost 
always something to keep us in a 
state of more or less excitement. 
Another incident I always think 
of, both with amusement and with 
consternation at what might have 
happened, had the affair terminated 
differently. We had stopped for 
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camp, and as the oxen were fagged, 
it was thought safe to let them 
graze a while before tying them to 
the wagon wheels for the night. 
Supper was just over, when one of 
the men who had gone to look for 
the cattle, came running into camp 
to say that they had stampeded— 
that is, had run off. Father at once 
gave orders for some of the men to 
go after them. Three jumped on 
their horses, and away they all 
went. Father then followed, leav- 
ing Mrs. Smith (our cook,) my 
mother, and us four little children 
alone in camp with darkness coming 
on. For a while we sat and talked, 
thinking every minute that the men 
would return; but hour after hour 
passed, with everything so quiet 
that not a sound could be heard. I 
think that I have never experienced 
such utter stillness as I did there, 
so many miles away from anybody 
or anywhere, alone on the prairie, 
with the knowledge that if the oxen 
were not found there was no way 
for us to get out of our embarrassing 
position. After a while my mother 
hung a lantern in one of the wagons 
to guide the men home. 

While we were sitting there, lis- 
tening to the stillness, we heard a 
slight noise underneath the wagon, 
in which we sat. Our first thought 
was, of course, Indians!—or some 
wild animal! When we finally de- 
cided to look, we found that the four 
little pigs (who you remember 
lived on the lower floor of the box 
at the back of the wagon), had 
broken open the front door of their 
flat, had tumbled out, and were run- 
ning about the camp. The thing to 
do, of course, was to catch them and 
put them back into their box; but 
as they had the obstinacy of their 
race, it was no easy matter to make 


them do what we wanted them to. So 
while the men were away chasing 
the cattle, we chased the pigs, and 
proved to them after a while that we 
were capable of doing what we had 
undertaken. After catching them 
we soon had them where they be- 
longed, and the door fastened so 
that they could not get out again. 
We were glad of this little diver- 
sion to relieve the suspense of our 
situation; but after the, pigs had 
been caught, we took our-seats and 
resumed our watch, for aot one of 
us had any inclination to go to bed 
until we had heard from the absent 
ones. At last, when the hour had 
come to be somewhere near eleven, 
we heard in the distance a faint 
noise, which gradually grew more 
and more distinct, until we could 
distinguish voices and knew that 
men were coming with the cattle. 
Before long they appeared with not 
a single ox missing. It seemed that 
the cattle, scenting green grass at a 
distance of several miles, had started 
for it and had reached it. Whert 
found, they were so wild with the 
taste that to make them leave their 
pasturage was almost impossible, 
and to get them all started for the 
wagons had taken much time. One 
would break loose and run back, 
and then the whole process of 
rounding them up would begin 
again. They were very restless all 
night, and always after that they 
were well guarded when they were 
turned out to graze before being 
tied up after the day’s journey. 
When we had gone about half the 
distance towards our destination, 
we one day had a sight which com- 
paratively few persons now living 
have witnessed. We had been 


travelling an’ hour or two since 
breaking camp in the morning, 
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when, in coming over the brow of 
a hill, we came across a herd of buf- 
falo, crossing the road at right 
angles, just in front of us. The 
nearest ones were so close that we 
could see their eyes, and the farthest 
were like waves of the ocean, they 
were so many in number and so far 
away. It was a very exciting time 
for us all. The men immediately 
got out their guns and tried to shoot 
one, but as we had no experienced 
marksmen none of the shots took 
effect. Th: buffalo passed on, and 
we were obliged to hide our dis- 
appointment at not getting any 
fresh mezt while we took our pleas- 
ure in enjoying: the unusual sight 
of so many great animals lumbering 
along out of our reach. We had to 
stop the teams for fear we should 
be trampled to pieces. I have often 
seen tame buffalo in parks, but they 
have looked tame indeed when com- 
pared with the Monarch of the 
Plains on his own ground. We 
travelled all day with these buffalo 
in sight; yet we never seemed able 
to shoot one for fresh meat, but had 
to put up with the salt meat that 
we had brought with us. Another 
time we found some prairie hens 
near our camp, but when my father 
tried to kill one, the gun burst from 
too heavy a load, and just missed 
killing him. 

It was when we were very near 
our journey’s end, I think, that we 
met several teams travelling toward 
the east. As their occupants had 
fresh buffalo meat to sell, my father 
made some sort of trade whereby 
he came into possession of a few 
pounds. After it was cooked, how- 
ever, we found it so tough that we 
were well satisfied at having no 
more on hand. Perhaps, however, 
the meat had come from a very old 


fellow, who had grown stringy from 
the exercise of galloping a few hun- 
dred miles. 

Twenty miles a day was our ordi- 
nary rate over the dry and dusty 
roads, with seldom any rain to 
moisten the earth or fill up the 
streams; so that we often on pitch- 
ing camp had no more water than 
what we carried in the keg. Some- 
times the feet of the oxen would 
become so sore and cracked from 
the dryness of the atmosphere, that 
the men would tie gunny bags 
round them to make it possible for 
them to travel. Poor, patient 
beasts! It must have been a hard 
journey for them. With the double 
purpose of lightening their load and 
of gaining a little exercise, some of 
us would often walk ahead of the 
wagons; but we generally were very 
careful not to get so far away that 
we could not look back and see the 
teams. One morning my mother, 
who had started ahead alone, un- 
consciously walked farther than 
usual. All at once she saw in the 
road just before her a large gray 
wolf. As he was looking at her she 
stopped and looked at him, and then 
turned for a moment to see how far 
behind the wagons were. To her 
surprise and dismay they were not 
in sight. Although the wolf seemed 
about to attack her, she determined 
to try the power of her eye in sub- 
duing him. Much to her delight, 
after she had looked at him for a 
few minutes, he trotted off like the 
most quiet and gentle animal living. 
After that we were more careful 
than ever not to extend our walks 
very far ahead. 

After travelling for nearly a 
month, we reached the first settle- 
ment of white people, a place called 
Fort Lyon. Just before arriving 
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there we encountered our first In- 
dians, who came up to see our 
wagons, and who greeted us with 


the salutation of “How How.” As 


my father did not feel sure of their 
friendliness, he made us children 
keep well inside the cover of our 
wagon. After a while they let us 
go on, and we found that we were 
very near the fort. Although these 
were really peaceful Indians, they 
were the ugliest creatures I had ever 
seen. I acknowledge without shame 
that I was afraid of them, and glad 
we were so near protection. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
an incident which promised to give 
us much pleasure, but which caused 
us sorrow instead. 

One night a colt was born in 
camp. As we children had never 
before seen such a funny, long- 
legged little fellow, we found him a 
source of great interest. Every day 
for a week or more he was carried 
safely in one of the wagons until we 
camped, and then was allowed to 
stay with his mother until the next 
morning. When a little more than 
a week old he was allowed to run 
beside his mother during the most 
of the day. He was such an affec- 
tionate little thing that we grew 
very fond of him. Then late one 
night, when we children had gone 
to bed, the men heard a noise out 
among the horses. On hurrying to 
the place, they found that a wolf 
was attacking the colt, and before 
they could drive him off, the colt 
was dead. We missed the little fel- 
low in so many ways that we all felt 
very sad for long afterward. When 
the mother of the colt and a mule 
disappeared shortly after we had 
reached our home in Colorado, we 
surmised that they had started back 
to the place where we had left the 


colt, as they were tracked for 
several days in that direction, and 
we never saw them again. 

After leaving Fort Lyon, we fol- 
lowed the course of the Arkansas 
River for some distance, and finally 
came to a ranch where were living 
a white family with children, a fact 
which naturally delighted us very 
much. We stayed over night with 
them, and for the first time in nearly 
a month sat down to a table with 
crockery dishes to eat from. From 
the ranch it was only about two 
days’ journey to Colorado City, 
where our house was waiting for us. 
It had been built for a store, and 
was a long, plain, straight building, 
with a door and two windows in 
front, and with a door and one win- 
dow at the back. It contained five 
rooms,—kitchen, sitting room, and 
three bedrooms. It had no bow 
windows,—or any other form of 
modern architecture. Here, on May 
1oth, 1861, we unloaded our goods, 
and set up our primitive housekeep- 
ing. The town consisted of one 
street, with a store and a few houses 
at the other end from where we 
lived. A desolate and forlorn place 
it must have appeared to my mother, 
coming from the luxuries of a New 
England life. 

Soon beginning operations on his 
farm, my father first of all planted 
a garden, in which we took an in- 
terest that was, I imagine, some- 
thing unusual. Much of the time 
my father was away, often for 
several weeks at a stretch, engaged 
in surveying ranches then being oc- 
cupied by the new settlers. For his 
work he was seldom paid in money, 
as that article was even scarcer in 
those days than it is now. Some- 
times he was paid in lumber, some- 
times in groceries, and once he was 


paid in large willow baskets, made 
by the man for whom he had done 
the work. Soon after that episode 
he took a cow in payment, and then 
we had milk to drink with our corn- 
cakes and mush. To me milk has 
never had such a delicious flavor as 
had that first milk in Colorado. The 
three cows that we had started with 
from Lawrence had all come to un- 
. timely ends. The first one was left 
foot-sore at a ranch, where she 
died in a few days. The second one 
died soon afterward. The history of 
the third cow follows: 

Not long after our arrival in Colo- 
rado City, a party of Indians came 
to the house and asked to trade their 
horses for clothes. My father hap- 
pened to have two or three swallow- 
tail coats, to which they took such a 
great fancy that they offered a horse 
for each coat, and agreed to come 
next day to make the exchange. 
That night, when the man went to 
drive home the cow he found 
nothing but the hide and the horns; 
and as the Indians never came back 
for the coats, we felt pretty sure that 
some had killed the cow while 
others were ‘occupying our atten- 
tion in the house. 

After a while we had vegetables 


from our garden, and it was the, 


same with them as it had been with 
the milk. The flavor was a little 
better than the flavor of any vege- 
tables before or since. 

The children had very few com- 
panions for the two years we lived 
in Colorado City, but we never tired 
of our pleasures or of our occupa- 
tions, which I remember with 
amusement. We spent much of our 
time wandering through the now 
famous Garden of the Gods, and in 
climbing the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains. Often on Sunday we 
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would all drive up to Manitou, and 
with the aid of some kind of acid, 
which we mixed with the water 
from the Soda Spring, make a very 
refreshing drink. Nature in those 
days wore an aspect very different 
from its aspect in 1898, the summer 
of the Spanish War, when again I 
visited the spot. While living in 
Colorado City we had many experi- 
ences with snakes and other wild 
creatures. As _ rattlesnakes were 
very plentiful, we children seldom 
went to walk without killing one. 
As soon as we heard a rattle, we 
would at once locate it, and then, 
with sticks and stones would pro- 
ceed to kill the snake. We gener- 
ally succeeded. Centipedes and 
tarantulas abounded, as well as 
grasshoppers and insects not seen in 
the East. 

The Ute Indians gave us a sur- 
prise now and then. One day when 
my mother was alone, sitting in her 
doorway, some Indians rode up, dis- 
mounted, and entered, one may 
truly say, without ceremony; for 
since she had determined not to 
budge, they brushed by her chair 
with such violence as to upset her. 
One of them stood with his arm 
across the door, so that she could 
not get out, and one sat on his horse 
outside, so that nobody should sur- 
prise and catch them, while the 
others wandered all over the house, 
and did many things to frighten her. 
When after a while the Indian out- 
side gave the alarm, the others 
rushed out, jumped on their horses, 
and rode off. A man had seen their 
horses standing in front of the 
house so long that he came down to 
see what they were doing, and al- 
though they were friendly Indians, 
they did not wish to be caught. 

Before we left Colorado City, the 
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Plain Indians, called the Kiowas and 
Comanches, went on the war-path 
against the Whites. We citizens of 
the state became very much in- 
censed with the officials at Wash- 
ington, because we ourselves were 
not allowed to make war upon the 
Indians without permission from 
the War Department, while the In- 
dians could kill as many white peo- 
ple as they chose, and there was no 
redress. Finally the situation be- 
came so bad that our military gov- 
ernor, Chivington by name, much to 
the delight of the settlers, decided 
to take matters into his own hands. 
He ordered several companies of 
soldiers to march south and attack 
a camp of Indians about forty miles 
from where our family lived. The 
troops started from Denver, taking 
with them all private horses that 
they could lay their hands on. All 
teams were ordered to delay their 
travelling until the soldiers had 
passed by, so that there woud be no 
danger of the Indians getting word 
of the expedition. I remember that 
my brother went out on the prairie, 
caught our two horses, and took 
them into an old vacant house while 
the soldiers passed by. If our 
horses had made the slightest noise, 
they would have been pressed into 
military service. We were about 
the only ones not to suffer in this 
respect. As for the troops, they 
reached the camp, surprised the In- 
dians, and left but one or two of 
them to escape and tell the tale. 
When the news reached Washing- 
ton, Governor Chivington was 
cashiered and his office taken from 
him. 

After living in Colorado City for 
nearly two years, my father bought 
a ranch down on the Arkansas 
River. Having surveyed and dug 


an irrigating ditch, he bought seeds 
and engaged a man to operate the 
place on shares. On visiting the 
place one day he discovered that the 
man had bought a ranch of his own, 
had taken father’s.seeds, and was 
preparing to plant them on his own 


-land. As my father hardly liked 


this, he decided that it would be 
necessary for him to live on the 
ranch himself to look after things. 
Although he did not wish his family 
to leave their now comfortable 
home for the rude log huts of the 
ranch, yet, as mother insisted upon 
going, we packed up our goods and 
started. In those days the buildings 
on a ranch usually comprised two 
cabins with a covered way between. 
That was what we found at Boone- 
ville, the name of the postoffice 
nearest to our new home. The place 
had been named after Colonel Albert 
Boone, a great-grandson of Daniel 
Boone. In one of the cabins we had 
boards laid on the ground for a floor. 
In the room were two beds, a dining 
table, a big fire-place, and a few 
chairs. A board enclosure was put 
up outside for our stove. Our cows 
were kept at night in a yard just be- 
hind the cabin, and often I have put 
my hand out between the logs to 


, tub them. 


Here we lived until my father 
could build a more comfortable 
home for us. When the new cabins 
were built they were placed in such 
a manner as to form a hollow square, 
as, that formation was considered 
the best mode of preparing for an 
attack from the Indians. We had 


seventeen different cabins, and had 
at one time a cat for each. One 
cabin formed the dining-room and 
kitchen; my sister and I occupied 
another; my brothers another; and 
the hired men slept in one or more. 
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Several cabins were for housing the 
cows. A large one was for grain. 
Then besides there was the stable 
and the henhouse. People coming 
from the East were very much im- 
pressed with the size of our place. 
A man once asked who lived across 
the street, as the drive-way sepa- 
rated one set of cabins from an- 
other,—a fact which gave the im- 
pression of a small town with cabins 
on each side of the road. Later the 
log cabins were all torn down to be 
teplaced with adobe houses, which 
were much warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 

We had neighbors, though none 
were nearer than a mile and a half. 
We managed to meet often, how- 
ever, and with spelling-school, danc- 
ing-school, and other amusements, 
had a very good time. Soon after 
our arrival my father was appointed 
postmaster of Booneville. The stage 
stopped there three times a week 
each way,—a fact which explains 
how we sometimes had visitors from 
the East. 

The summer of 1864 was marked 
in the history of Colorado by being 
the time when the Government tried 
to teach the Indians how to carry on 
a farm. My father, who had charge 
of the whole experiment, was away 
from home most of the summer. 
We would see him only once in two 
or three weeks. One day in August 
a friend told mother that he did not 
think it was safe for her to remain 
on the ranch with only one hired 
man to protect us, as rumors were 
abroad that the Indians had gone on 
the war-path again. After waiting 
a day or two for my father’s return, 
my mother decided to leave our 
home and go to stay with one of the 
neighbors. A trunk was accordingly 
packed with what few valuables we 


had, a wagon was loaded with our 
bedding, and one evening, just after 
supper, we started. Most of the 
family got into the wagon, while I 
rode a horse and drove the cows. 
When we reached the house of our 
first neighbor, they all ran out and 
went with us a mile and a half 
farther to a house where we all 
stayed for several days. While we 
were there my father returned, hav- 
ing stayed to see that the white 
families on the Government Ranch 
were conveyed to a place of safety. 
The Indians had come into the ex- 
periment station one day and had 
driven off nearly all the horses, thus 
showing very plainly that they did 
not care for farming. The attempt 
to teach them was never made again. 
While we were living away from 
home one of my brothers was born. 
When he was a week old, our family 
were obliged to move into a soldier’s 
camp, and live in a tent until 
November, before it was considered 
safe to go back to our own home. 
The Indians started for our settle- 
ment during this time, but meeting 
some teams on the way, took their 
revenge on those of this party. They 
drove off all the mules, killed the 
men, and hung a woman to a tree. 
Snakes abounded-on our ranch 
as well as in Colorado City. They 
were often found in our cabins. 
One afternoon, as I was lying on my 
bed, resting from the labors of the 
day, I felt a slight movement under 
my pillow; I turned and lifted it at 
one end, when, to my horror, I 
found a snake coiled there, think- 
ing, no doubt, that it was a nice 
warm place. I snatched up the pil- 
low and ran. The snake, quietly 
crawling up the side of the cabin, 
disappeared in the roof above, where 
I often imagined him as looking 
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down upon me. Another time one 
of my brothers was out looking after 
the cattle when a rattlesnake gave 
his warning and at once sprang at 
the horse, which he struck on a fore- 
leg, just above the hoof. My 
brother drew his pistol, shot the 
snake, and cut off the rattles, which 
numbered eleven. As the horse be- 
gan at once to limp, my brother led 
him home, where the men gave him 
a large dose of whiskey in the hope 
that it would overcome the effects 
of the poison; but it seemed to have 
little effect, for the swelling went 
up the leg till it reached the chest. 
For several days the horse ate 
nothing, and seemed so ill that my 
brother finally had him taken to 
the pasture, where he might lie 
down and die in peace. The next 
morning we all went out,—to find 
him walking about and eating 
grass! In a few days he was as 
well as ever. On another occasion 
my mother caught a small rattle- 
snake by putting a broom down on 
him about the middle of his length. 
Calling me to hold the broom, she 
went after a kettle of boiling water, 
and then, when the snake opened 
his mouth she killed him by pour- 
ing the hot water down his throat. 
As I look back upon the condition 
of things in Colorado, it seems to 
me that it was a country of ex- 
tremes. Whenever it undertook to 
do anything, it acted in the most 
whole-hearted way. If the wind 
blew, it blew for three days at a 
time, and people never went out of 
doors unless obliged to. The sand 
and stones would be whirled against 
the windows, while boards and 
other loose articles on the ground 


would be blown end over end and 
out of sight. Once the roof of an old 
cabin was lifted, carried right over 
our cattle yard, and landed safely on 
the ground beyond. As on these 
occasions it was quieter in the cel- 
lar, my mother and I often went 
down there to sleep. 

Again if it hailed, the stones fell 
so large and in such quantities that 
everything in our gardens was cut 
to pieces; grain was threshed to the 
ground, and very little was re- 
covered from the slaughter. If 
grass-hoppers came, they appeared 
in swarms that filled the air as far 
as one could see. Every vestige of 
garden stuff that had survived the 
hail fell a prey to them. Hens grew 
fat on them. If the river over- 
flowed its banks, it continued to rise 
until families were obliged to leave 
their homes. Many cattle would be 
drowned. 

Such was Colorado then, and 
now in later years, it has upheld its 
reputation for extremes by being 
the first state in the Union to adopt 
woman suffrage. My mother, not- 
withstanding her New England 
birth and bias, has herself acted as 
an officer in the primary caucuses. 

¢ 

This is the story of my trip across 
the plains; these events of my early 
life, in what was then the Far, and 
almost Unknown, West. There are, 
I think, few Easterners living, who 
have taken an ox-team trip of a 
month where now the Pullman 
makes the same journey in a few 
hours; and if my readers take half 
as much pleasure in the reading as 
I have taken in the recalling, I am 
amply repaid. 
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A Rural Deus Ex Machina 


By MtR1AM CRUIKSHANK 


66 ND which one air you?” de 
manded Mr. Pettit. 

The young woman 
perched on top of the stone wall, her 
head resting against a convenient 
branch of an apple tree, made a 
frantic clutch at her short blue skirt, 
dropped her book, and almost lost 
her balance at being so unexpectedly 
addressed. Turning in the direc- 
tion of the voice, a fleeting notion 
crossed her startled consciousness 
that the wraith of some long de- 
parted Pilgrim father stood before 
her, come to protest at the vandal- 
ism of a twentieth century young 
woman invading his former domain; 
for the waistcoat, which was but- 
toned tightly across Mr. Pettit’s ex- 
pansive bosom, was of a cut made 
popular in the Mayflower’s day, the 
neck-gear which swathed Mr. Pet- 
tit’s fat red throat, and the broad- 
brimmed hat, which Mr. Pettit un- 
blushingly wore in her presence, 
were of a fashion more familiar to 
the contemporaries of the late John 
Endicott than to latter day prome- 
naders on Broadway. Then—while 
she still struggled with her bewil- 
dered senses, the calmly judicial 
voice of rural New England, with 
its curious flattening of vowels, and 
its occasional misplacement of con- 
sonants, went questioningly on. 

“Are you the one from New York, 
or the one from Californy, or the 
college one, or which? I see you 
come out of Miss Winthrop’s, so I 
know where you belong, but there’s 


such a bunch of nieces, I don’t keep 
‘em all straight.” 

“IT am Miss Carewe—Anne Ca- 
rewe.” The girl had regained both 
book and self-possession by this 
time. A downward glance had as- 
sured her of the fleshiness of her 
interlocutor; no early settler of 
Plymouth ever wore nether gar- 
ments of the sort affected by Mr. 
Pettit; they were an anachronism 
she decided, as she continued, “I 
am not one of Miss Winthrop’s 
nieces. I have taken the school for 
the fall term, and am boarding there. 
I didn’t quite understand what you 
meant at first.” This last may have 
been intended for an apology. At 
any rate Mr. Pettit received it witha 
gracious nod, and seating himself, 
Mayflower waistcoat and all, on a 
neighboring stump, he surveyed the 
new teacher with leisurely com- 
posure. 

“Miss Winthrop is a very nice 
woman,” he observed presently; 
“both of ’em for that matter, though 
my preference has always been for 
Miss Lydia. Naturally bein’ a 
neighbor I take an interest in their 
folks. My name is Pettit—Josiah 
Pettit. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
me?” 

“I think—” Miss Carewe was be- 
ginning politely, for she fancied she 
detected a rising inflection in the 
last word, when Mr. Pettit glibly 
proceeded : 

“But I never once guessed you 
was the school teacher. You ain’t 
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built like one. You,” explosively, 
“hadn’t ought to do it.” 

“IT have to, you know,” Miss Ca- 
rewe objected. Possibly a sense of 
humor was not her strong point; 
certainly her mouth was very de- 
mure, and the eyes which looked be- 
yond Mr. Pettit toward the distant 
blue of the bay, had a lurking wist- 
fulness about them. “I have my 
living to make, and there seems to 
be no other way—” Mr. Pettit 
ignored the interruption. 

“You are too—” he had intended 
to say “too pretty,” but a certain ata- 
vism forbade—one of Mr. Pettit’s an- 
cestors had helped frame the Con- 
necticut Blue Laws—‘“too young,” 
he substituted. 

“I am twenty-three,’ 
Miss Carewe, “and—” 

“It ain’t the work for you. You,” 
decidedly, “better get married.” 
Miss Carewe’s eyes came back sud- 
denly from the bay. She had heard 
from her hostess that Mr. Pettit 
was a bachelor—was it possible she 
was receiving an offer of marriage? 
His next words dispelled this illu- 
sion. “I ain’t the kind to travel in 
double harness myself, but I can 
see how it would suit some people— 
you for instance. If you’d a been 
one of Miss Lydia’s nieces I'd leave 
her to attend to it, but seein’ you’re 
alone,” he cleared his throat, “I 
guess it won’t do no harm if I look 
out for you a bit. Now we’re ac- 
quainted I won’t stop any longer. I 
always make it a point to get ac- 
quainted with all of them—the 
nieces I mean. I s’pose,” rising, “I’d 
better be looking after them hens. 
There's a pesky one,”’ waving his 
hand across the wall, “who thinks 
she wants to set—now, first of 
September, and winter comin’ on. 
Hens are most as perverse as hu- 


interpolated 


mans sometimes, though you can’t 
stop folks up in bar’ls when they get 
cantankerous, more’s the pity. 
Well, see you again soon—my place 
is only a little piece down. My re- 
spects to the ladies. Mighty nice 
women the Miss Winthrops, spec- 
ially Miss Lydia,” and he departed 
in search of the refractory hen, nod- 
ding good-humoredly. 

Miss Carewe settled back into her 
old position on the wall, and opened 
her book once more. “He didn’t 
realize how very right he was when 
he said I was all alone,’ she mur- 
mured, as she took up the thread of 
the story again. When the sun sank 
low over the water, and the chill 
which comes at the first breath of 
fall in this sea-girt region, crept into 
the afternoon air, she got up with a 
shiver. She climbed down from her 
perch, and made her way along the 
narrow lane, skirted with blackberry 
bushes, and sumach just taking on 
its first autumn tinge; she passed 
the little weather-beaten board 
schoolhouse, standing on a dreary 
unenclosed rise of ground, in bold 
relief against the golden embers of 
the evening sky; then turned into 
the vine-grown gateway of the 
Winthrop homestead. 

The front door stood hospitably 
open, the light of a lamp twinkled 
through the quaint, many-paned 
window, and she caught a glimpse 
of Miss Lydia’s slim erect figure in 
its close-fitting dark gown as she 
moved about the sitting room. 
There was an atmosphere of repose, 
of quiet restfylness about the entire 
household, she thought as_ she 
stepped over the wide flagging door- 
step into the dim square hallway. 
Miss Lydia’s greeting was cordial if 
not effusive. Miss Lydia was never 
garrulous, her spinsterhood was not 
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of that type, never even expansive, 
but one instinctively thought of her 
as dependable. 

Anne Carewe laid her hat and 
book on the hall table, and crossed 
the floor to the wide chintz-covered 
lounge in one corner of the sitting 
room. 

“It is so comfortable and homey,” 
she said apologetically as she en- 
sconced herself among the pile of 
primly arranged cushions, which 
made a soft background for its spa- 
ciousness. Miss Lydia only smiled 
by way of reply and seating herself 
near the lamp, took up a long strip 
of hemming which was kept in re- 
serve for just such moments. 

“Harriet will call us in to supper, 
presently,” she said in her clear well 
modulated voice, with its careful in- 
dications of syllables. “Did you en- 
joy your walk?” 

“‘Immensely!’’ Miss Carewe 
nestled closer among the cushions, 
as she answered, watching the while 
the capable busy fingers of the elder 
woman. She liked talking to Miss 
Lydia; she always knew that her 
small attempts at cleverness would 
be appreciated, and she found her- 
self watching for the flash of amuse- 
ment in the steady grey eyes when 
she related her encounter with Mr. 
Pettit. 

“He is a worthy man—a good 
neighbor,” Miss Lydia spoke with 
her customary evenness. “He has 
always taken a great interest in all 
our nieces and in our nephew— 
Winthrop.” There was an odd new 
note in her voice as she said the last 
words—a ring that meant love, and 
more than love—pride, a ring that 
was by no means lost on her eager- 
eyed listener. 

“You were speaking of Win- 
throp?” It was Miss Harriet, the 


younger sister, who asked the ques- 
tion, coming in from the dining 
room in her usual noiseless fashion. 
Miss Harriet was forty-five, and to 
be forty-five in a rural New Eng- 
land settlement is to be so far past 
the glamour and glory of youth that 
it as well to have never been; but 
when Father Time and his emissa- 
ries had come to Miss Harriet, they 
had either overlooked her, or else 
had felt that to lay a finger on so 
perfect a piece of God’s workman- 
ship -were desecration, and so had 
passed her by. Standing as she did 
now against the oak door frame, 
her stately dark head thrown back, 
her cheeks just touched with a glow 
that is like the sunset’s tinting, and 
her dark grey eyes luminous with 
some unusual happiness, she seemed 
a glorified type of womanhood, 
gifted with all that is best in earth 
and Heaven. “You were speaking 
of Winthrop,” she repeated, “then 
perhaps you have told Anne,” Miss 
Carewe had easily become “Anne” 
during her brief tenure as an inmate 
of the house, “that we are expect- 
ing him to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” Anne repeated the 
word mechanically. In company 
with Miss Lydia she had obeyed 
Miss Harriet’s signal, and gone on 
into the dining room. She seated 
herself at the table, and fixed a 
troubled gaze on the big bowl of 
scarlet and orange nasturtiums 
which adorned the centre of the 
spotless cloth. She had lived in an 
Adamless Eden of late and thought 
herself fortunate. Mr. Pettit was an 
amusing interlude, but then he was 
not in the house. She could not 
quite imagine a man in this peaceful 
cloister-like abode—and a young 
man! She had always understood 
that no such thing existed outside 
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of the cities in New England. 
Meanwhile, Miss Harriet graciously 
stately behind the teacups, all un- 
conscious of her youthful boarder’s 
mental turbulence, in a voice that 
was sweet and bell-like, but almost 
as carefully syllabled as Miss 
Lydia’s own, continued placidly: 

“He is coming for his vacation. 
It is rather later than usual this year. 
I fancy,” her voice thrilled with the 
same note her sister’s had held when 
mentioning her nephew, “that as he 
becomes more important to those 
with whom he is associated in busi- 
ness, he finds it harder to get away. 
He will be with us for at least a 
week, possibly a fortnight. We 
hope—” the inherited repression of 
emotion stretching through genera- 
tions, made the conclusion of the 
sentence oddly formal, even in Miss 
Harriet’s silvery tones, “that you 
and he will find yourselves con- 
genial.” 

“You are very kind,” Anne choked 
over the words, and buttered a 
flaky hot biscuit fast and furiously. 
Six months ago she might have felt 
some faint interest stirring at the 
prospect of meeting a strange young 
man, but now, when she disliked 
and distrusted all men, reasonably 
of course, she could scarcely be ex- 
pected to wax enthusiastic. Miss 
Harriet apparently found nothing 
lacking in her response, however, 
and the meal came peacefully to a 
close. 

When at the close of the morning 
session, next day, Anne came into 
the midday dinner, she found the in- 
vader of her paradise there before 
her. She cast one hurried glance at 
the back of a pair of broad flannel- 
clad shoulders, and was meditating 
flight, when Miss Harriet detained 
her. 


“Anne, my dear, come right in. I 
want you to know my nephew, Win- 
throp Harden. Winthrop, perhaps 
you have heard us mention our 
young friend Miss Carewe who is 
teaching the school for the fall 
term?” Winthrop Harden arose to 
the full extent of his six feet, and 
bowed gravely, silently in Anne’s 
direction. His dark, smooth-shaven 
face betrayed no emotion, pleasant 
or otherwise, and the commonplace 
acknowledgement to an introduction 
died on Anne’s lips in its utterance, 
as with burning cheeks, she walked 
round to her own seat. 

“Winthrop has been living in 
your part of the world for more than 
a year past, Anne,” said Miss Lydia 
breaking the silence in her usual 
calm fashion. “Perhaps you have 
some acquaintance in common.” 

“You can never get over the nar- 
row notion that Anne’s part of the 
world is no bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief, Lydia,’’ interposed 
Miss Harriet who had once gone on 
a trip through the great Southwest. 
A sisterly argument ensued, during 
which Anne was unnoticed, and she 
hurriedly ate her dinner, then plead- 
ing some work that must be finished 
before the afternoon session, she left 
the room. As she went through the 
side gate to the lane she heard a step 
behind her, and turned to find that 
the Miss Winthrops’ nephew had 
followed her. 

“I regret exceedingly that this 
should have occurred,” he began 
composedly. “Had I but known 
that you were here you can rest as- 
sured—” 

“And had I but known—” Miss 
Carewe interrupted him with flash- 
ing eyes, “that Jack Harden and Miss 
Lydia’s nephew Winthrop were one 
and the same, you can rest assured 
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that I would never have been here.” 

“IT was christened John Winthrop. 
It is my misfortune, but being a deli- 
cate tribute to family tradition, paid 
before I had arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, scarcely my fault.” The 
young man’s manner was courteous, 
his tone unhurried, his eyes inscru- 
table. “I realize that it is a just 
cause for annoyance with you. 
However, since there is no help for 
it, can’t we under the circumstances, 
for my aunts’ sakes I mean, fly a 
temporary flag of truce? I followed 
you in order that we might discuss 
the conditions of the armistice.” 

“It was not necessary. I shall 
certainly never quarrel with you 
again,” 

“Ah, not openly of course. There 
is, however, a dormant form of hos- 
tility which might be noticed by an 
observant onlooker. My aunts are 
not stupid; they are,it seems, fond of 
you, and not precisely—er—averse 
to myself. It would distress them 
to consider us unfriendly.” 

“Your consideration for their feel- 
ings does you credit,” icily, “but you 
are disturbing yourself unnecessari- 
ly. We need have nothing to do 
with each other, I am in school most 
of the day.” 

“We must meet at meal times—” 

“No one will notice our not talk- 
ing there. The New England table, 
I have observed, is not the place for 
general conversation.” 

“In the evenings then. Remem- 
ber our society here is limited to 
our few selves.” 

“I will sit in my room.” 

“I cannot permit the sacrifice, 
even if it would not defeat its own 
object. My aunts would immediate- 
ly take exception to this state of af- 
fairs. Then Saturday must be con- 
sidered. No, I beg of you—” 


“Wal if it ain’t Win Harden come 
at last.” Mr. Pettit, crimson, pro- 
fusely perspiring, yet smiling; a 
basket of eggs in one hand, and a 
brilliant bordered handkerchief in 
the other, barred their way with his 
ample person. “I guess your aunts 
are real tickled to have you back for 
a spell, and this young lady,” he 
beamed upon Miss Carewe, “will 
find it handy enough havin’ a young 
spark to beau her around—” Anne 
made a swift detour to the left and 
slipped between Mr. Pettit’s liberal- 
ly constructed arm and the roadside 
hedge. 

“IT must go back to school,” she 
murmured sweetly. “It is almost 
time to call the children in,” and 
she hurried on her way. 

“Clever young woman that,” Mr. 
Pettit observed, shifting his basket 
to the other arm. “I got acquainted 
with her yesterday.” His eyes 
travelled scrutinizingly over Har- 
den’s flannel-covered length. “Just 
come to-day, I s’pose.” 

“This morning, on the ten-thirty 
boat,” answered that young man, 
rightly judging that this last remark 
concerned himself. Mr. Pettit nod- 
ded. 

“Thought so, from the rig. You 
won't have that seam so reg’lar 
down the front of your pants, by 
this time to-morrow.” He chuckled 
delightedly. “She was telling me,” 
he jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der in the direction taken by the 
school mistress, “that she has to 
teach for a living. Seems a pity, she 
ain’t built for it.” Harden looked 
polite interest and he continued, 
“Mabbe you know about her. Don’t 
talk as if she come from around 
these parts.” 

“No, from New York,” said Har- 
den abstractedly, “I mean,” hastily, 
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“I should judge so from her speech,” 
but Mr. Pettit was gazing skyward 
and seemed inattentive. 

“If them clouds mean what they 
usually do,” he observed, “there’s a 
squall due in a couple of hours. I 
guess I better be carrying these 
eggs in. Be here long?” 

“Until the latter part of next 
week.” Harden turned toward the 
house but just within the home- 
stead enclosure paused. “Mr. Pet- 
tit,” he said and Mr. Pettit looked 
back. “Going to town Saturday? 
Because if you are—” 

“Wal—?” said Mr. Pettit, as he 
still hesitated. 

“Thought I might go along and 
help take care of the eggs. It would 
make me feel like a boy again.” 
Mr. Pettit smiled. 

“Come and welcome,” he said 
cordially, “there’s plenty of room.” 
He looked over Harden’s shoulder 
at Miss Lydia standing quietly in 
the doorway. “She ought to get 
married,” he said, “I told her so.” 

“Who?” queried the young man, 
his eye twinkling. “You don’t mean 
Aunt Lydia?” The perpetual blush 
on Mr. Pettit’s broad face grew a 
deeper crimson. 

“No,” he said slowly, “she’s got 
too much sense. I was thinking of 
the other one. Good-bye. I'll wait 
for you on the hill on the road to 
the ferry, Saturday.” 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Pet- 
tit’s venerable surrey with Mr. Pettit 
himself and a huge basket of eggs 
on the front seat, turned slowly out 
of the lane into the ferry road. A 
slender young woman in a blue linen 
frock and a hat that boasted more 
than its fair share of veils occupied 
the seat in the rear. 

“It was so good of you to offer 
to take me, Mr. Pettit,” the young 


woman was saying. “I did need 
those silks so badly, and I am en- 
tirely out of writing paper. There 
are so many letters— Why is any- 
thing the matter with the horses?” 

“Nothing more’n general cussed- 
ness,’ said Mr. Pettit pleasantly, 
flicking the grey mare’s flanks with 
his whip. “Animals are very like 
humans; they balk sometimes when 


you think you’ve got ’em to the top 


of the hill, and sort of throw things 
back. Whoa there, Fanny—you’re 
going to carry another passenger 
this morning. Now step up Win, 
and take the back seat with the lady. 
I’ve got these eggs to look after, 
and you know—” Miss Carewe 
suddenly sat up very straight. 

“If you will put the eggs back 
here, Mr. Pettit, I will be delighted 
to look after them.” Harden raised 
his hat ceremoniously. 

“I had no idea you were carrying 
another passenger, Mr. Pettit. I 
could not think of discommoding 
Miss Carewe. Any other day will 
suit me.” The foot that had rested 
for an instant on the step of the sur- 
rey, touched the earth once more; 
his eyes, curiously like Miss Har- 
riet’s in his softer moments glinted 
like steel now. Mr. Pettit thought- 
fully scanned the grey mare’s har- 
ness. 

“Suit yourself,” he said affably, 
“the surrey’s big enough for you 
both,’and I guess Fan can stand the 
load. If you folks don’t feel well 
enough acquainted to set together, 
of course I can shift them eggs. Its 
all one to me.” 

“I would be so glad to take care 
of them,” interpolated Miss Carewe, 
“for I could not think of interfering 
with Mr. Harden’s plans.” 

“And I assure you—” Mr. Harden 
began stiffly, and then—whether 
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Fanny had grown weary of this 
fruitless discussion, or whether the 
constant flick of Mr. Pettit’s whip 
along her flank was as the dropping 
of water wearing upon stone, was 
not precisely clear. Certain it is 
that she forgot her peaceful record, 
and the dignity of her fifteen years, 
and reared—reared suddenly, break- 
ing the harness and sending the sur- 
rey down the hill backwards, with 
Mr. Pettit grasping frantically at 
the basket of eggs and Miss Carewe 
uttering a little frightened cry. 

After all it was not such a serious 
happening, for the vehicle, once on 
level ground, swerved a little, then 
settled into its customary decorum, 
while Fanny after one gladsome 
kick of her heels, as though testing 
the extent of her unexpected _reju- 
venescence, stood still, awaiting de- 
velopments with sleepy, innocent 
brown eyes. It was serious enough 
however, to bring John Winthrop 
Harden to the foot of the hill almost 
with the surrey itself, and to make 
him demand in a new shaky voice, 
very different from his ordinary 
composed accents, if Miss Carewe 
were hurt. 

“I guess there ain’t nobody hurt,” 
said Mr. Pettit, “except them eggs, 
and they—” he gazed ruefully into 
the contents of the basket. 

“It was all my fault,” said Miss 
Carewe mournfully, “if I hadn't 
been so silly—” 

“It was mine, I’m afraid,” inter- 
rupted Harden in a voice that was 
still far from natural. “If I had not 
insisted—” 

“It wa’n’t nobody’s fault that I 
know of,” put in Mr. Pettit, “though 
it’s just as good a subject to quarrel 
over as any other, I s’pose,” the 
pair now standing side by side on 


the grass-grown path, blushed, “but 
since them eggs ain’t in just top of 
the market condition, and there’s 
some little patchin’ doin’ on this 
harness, I calculate we'll put off 
goin’ to town to-day unless—” 

“I can’t do anything for the eggs, I 
am afraid,” said Harden regretfully, 
“but I am something of a genius at 
harness mending, and if after we've 
put that straight, Miss Carewe will 
allow me, I think I might persuade 
Aunt Harriet to let us have the 
buggy, and—” Miss Carewe blushed 
again. 

“IT hate to trouble you,” she mur- 
mured hastily, “but perhaps after we 
have helped Mr. Pettit, we might 
talk it over.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Pettit 
guided the now thoroughly subdued 
and repentant Fanny into his own 

te. 

“There was seven dozen eggs in 
that basket under the seat,” he re- 
flected, “and twelve dozen in the 
other, and they’re sellin’ for thirty- 
five cents a dozen, but it was worth 
it. That boy is shrewd enough in 
some things, but he never once re- 
membered that old trick of Fan’s of 
buckin’ when you tickled her in the 
wrong place. It was the old set of 
harness, and anyhow—lI can take it 
out of their wedding present.” He 
looked back toward the lane, down 
which two people were walking in 
the direction of the Winthrop home- 
stead, and a soft light crept into his 
shrewd old eyes. “She wa’n’t the 
one from Californy, nor the one 
from New York, nor the college 
one,” he mused aloud, “but I knew 
when I first see her that she ought 
somehow to belong—to Miss 
Lydia,” and smiling, he drove on 
toward the barn. 
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An Old Account Book 


By Mary Asspotr Ranp 


T does not need the date, “1769” 
to brand it old. Here are wit- 
nesses in the blistered, yellow 

cover, the yellowed, parchment-like 
paper and the plain chirography of 
long ago. 

There was once a “Grandfather 
clock” in the living room of an old 
farm house in the province of Maine. 
Turn back its hands past one hun- 
dred and seventy-five Septembers 
and see it ticking away the minutes 
of a golden afternoon when a young 
man comes into the living room 
with a freshly-bound leather book 
under his arm. He puts it on the 
lightstand with an air of business 
importance, reaches an ink horn 
from the high mantel, mends a quill, 
- and with deliberate exactness writes 
the following: 


“Joel Brooks, Clothier, His Book. 
Bought September 23 Day, 1769. The 
Price four Shillings and eight Pence, law- 
ful money, witness me See Joel Brooks, 
Clothier. This is the k of my Accounts, 
and the Lord give me grace and under- 
standing to keep a good Account and I will 
bless His Great Name.” 


A pious prayer, Joel, and one it 
would be well for modern book- 
keepers to copy. Perhaps,—for hu- 
man nature is wedk—Joel cannot 
pose as a model in every respect. 

The first entry reads: 

May 8 Day 1771 

Reckoned with Melzar Perkins and there 


was nothing due as witness our Hands, 
PERKINS 


Jort Brooxs, Clothier. 
00000 


June 2 Day, 1782. 
Amasa Fuller, Dett 
To Joel Brooks, Clothier: 
For a Hat: 000.60 
and for keeping four yearlings Sixteen 


3° 


weeks and for keeping three yearlings 
from December 25 Day to May 2 Day 1763, 
then reckoned with Amasa Fuller and bal- 
anced all Accounts and are even,— 000 
As witness our hands 

AMASA FULLER, 


Clothier. 


| July 5 Day, 1780. 

John Grant for keeping one yoke of 

steers to pastur. They were in pastur 14 

weeks. 

March 18 Day, 1771. 

Then reckoned with Pelez Bartlett and 
there was due to me one Sider Barrell. 
00000 

Brooks. 


The title of “Clothier” seems now 
to drop and Joel does not give him- 
self a distinctive title. What it is 
we may perhaps infer from the next 
entry: 


Silas Cary Credit 


June 6 Day, 1782. 


One qt Rum 00.40 
and for One Gallon of Rum 001.50 
and for One Gallon of Rum 001.50 
Sept. 2 Day One Gallon of Rum 001.50 
and for One Bushel of Apples 00.40 
and for One Gallon of Rum 001.50 
and for One Bushel of Corn 00.60 


March 24 Day, 1800. 

Elippaz More to Joel Brooks, Detter. 
or stock and for other things he had 
when he went away for work he did on my 


ace. 
One Yoke of oxen 


40.000 
and for Three Cows 42.000 
And one Year old 16.000 
And Seven Sheep 19.000 
One Colt 25.000 
One Pork Tub 1.50 
One Great Bible 3.000 
Three Hogs 12.000 


and for Borden his wife and one third 
part of the woolen (wool and) flax for 
two years and six months, and the child 
one year and six months. 


Now a fresh page is turned and 
we read of 


“Occurrences on the Farm for 1817 be- 
ginning April 31 Day. Weather, etc. 


| 
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“Began the piece of land joining the 
sheep pasture, carried manure and har- 
rowed it, it having been ploughed the Fall 
before. 

May 5—Sabboth. Today finished the 
field of wheat—very foggy and cold. Wind 


Didn’t go to meeting, did you, 
Joel? 


Sabboth 12. Plowed in the orchard. Cold. 

May 16. The orchard green. 

May 18. Planting corn and preparing to 
plow. Trimmed apple trees. 

Sabboth. Plant Potatoes. 

May 29. Plant Peas in the Garden. 

June 1. Very much rain. 

June 3. Mowing by the Barn. 

tune 5. Trimmed the Plum Trees. 

June 7. Replanted Corn. 

Sabboth. Pleasant. Went to Uncle 
Sam’s and had a good time. 

June 11. Drew stones for the platform. 
Got some Chocolate root. Begin to take 
down chimnies and fix the room for 
weaving. 

12. Plant Beans in Corn. Cut Bean-poles. 

13. Hoe some of the Corn. Repair Hedge. 

14. Stick and hoe the Beans and potatoes 
in the garden. 

Sabboth. Rain. 

17. Worked. Cold. 

18. Hoed rest of the corn. 

27. Carried sand from the cellar. Sam 
helped a little. 

28. Worked in the cellar. Took up part 
of the drain, being stopt. 

July 1. Filled in part of the drain, fur- 
rowed the corn. 

Sabboth—Cleaning the one 


7. do do 

8 do do do 
9. do do do 
10. do do do 
IT. do do do 
12. do do do 


Probably Joel concluded that a 
farmer’s life must be “do, do, do” to 
the end. 

Most of the following leaves are 
blank. He does not tell how he 
wooed his wife, Barbara, nor 
whether the hired man “Elippaz” 
married without his approval his 
daughter, Millicent. 
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Towards the end of the book he 
writes this: 


March 5 Day. 

This day Millicent moved away. These 
are the things she carried away: 
1 Three Year old Heifer, 

A chest and warming pan, 
One Great Wheel, 

One Flax Wheel, 

Three Chairs, 

One Table, 

One Bedstead, 

One Bed-cord, 

One Tea pot, 

Two Quart Bason, 

One Candlestick, 

Half case knives and forks, 
One sett tea cups, 

6 Earthen Plates, 

6 Pewter Plates, 

One Tongs and Shovel, 
One Sugar Bowl, 

One Feather Bed, 

3 New Sheets, one Cotton, two Linen. 
One Coverlet. 


In another hand is written: 


Joel Brooks, born 10 Day Apr. 1746. 
Joel Brooks died August 24, 1831. 
Barbara Brooks died August 26. 


It does not need highly-colored 
spectacles to read between the lines 
of this old account-book. And what 
a meagre life! “Ditto! Ditto! Dit- 
to,’—Sabbath and week-days alike, 
for it would appear no church spire 
diverted his mind from earth to 
Heaven. Had he been born later, he 
might have become a magazine 
writer. It is evident he had a ten- 
dency toward the quill and ink-horn. 

His eighty-five dull years wore 
away at last and Joel and Barbara 
have been done with earth for over 
half a century. 

But the old “Grandfather clock” 
is solemnly ticking the minutes of 
another’s life and Joel’s account- 
book lies on my desk. 
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My Lady Truth 


By Irene P. MCKEEHAN 


My lady Truth, I lay my hands in thine, 
And vow to be thy vassal all my days, 

To hold thee dearer far than love of mine 
For kindness, pleasant living, or fair praise. 


My lady Truth, thy service is not light,— 
So I have heard from thy leal men of yore,— 
Yet I am glad to be thine own true knight,— 
To carry weapons in thy holy war. 


My lady Truth, gird on my sword for me, 
And I will never take it off again 

Till I have fought a worthy fight for thee, 
And proved my valour on some caitiff men. 


My lady Truth, though I so boldly vow, 
Still Iam but a maiden knight in arms, 
And I would beg a favor of thee now, 
To give me strength in midst of war’s alarms. 


My lady Truth, I pray thee lift thy veil, 
For then the image of thy royal face 

My heart shall hold in peace when foemen rail, 
And it shall comfort me in every place. 


My lady Truth, my plea thou grantest not; 
So be it: had I never eyes to see, 

I could not bate my loyalty one jot 
For it is due entire to God and thee. 


But, lady Truth, since I have goodly eyes 

And they have ever lacked the sight they crave, 
I’ll wait until my deeds of high emprise 

Shall draw from thy sweet lips approval grave. 


Then, lady Truth, thou’It lead thy simple squire 
Up fearless to the presence of thy Lord, 

And there shall be revealed my heart’s desire, 
That I have won in darkness by my sword. 
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Christian Science Church Architecture 


By ALFRED FaRLOW 


HERE is little life or promise 
in any movement which is not 
supported by a deep-seated 

motive, and since it cannot be gain- 
said that the building of churches on 
the part of Christian Scientists is 
well determined 
they furnish a di- 
rect proof of an 
existing vital pur- 
pose. The mere 
fact that a de- 
nomination only 
twenty-five years 
of age,and neither 
large in numbers 
nor unusually 
wealthy, has been 
able with appar- 
ent ease to con- 
struct such a vast 
array of edifices at an expense rang- 
ing from. $30,000 to $1,000,000, evi- 
dences a degree of liberality which 
is supported by something more 
than mere sentiment Even duty 
struggles hard in its efforts to gov- 
ern conduct if there is no trust- 
worthy promise of results. 

The building of churches on the 
part of Christian Scientists has been 
‘ prosecuted for the purpose of meet- 
ing certain demands, and the liberal 
and cheerful response to this enter- 
prise by those who represent the 
Christian Science movement, the 
conviction of duty felt by them, has 
been fostered and sustained by a 
conscious certainty that every dol- 
lar expended in accord with the pur- 


pose intended would bring its sure 
return. Feeble indeed are the efforts 
of those who believe themselves to 
be laboring without results. 

The Christian Scientist is not an 
exception to this rule, and, while 
having a satisfactory insight into 
spiritual realities, and being willing 
to abide by Paul’s injunction, “Set 
your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth,” he places 
less value upon gold and silver than 
in former years, he is not willing to 
part with these until he is con- 
vinced that he may do so to some 
avail, and his interest in the build- 
ing of churches will be in proportion 
to his convictions that church edi- 
fices will redound to the welfare of 
mankind. 

The very nature of Christian Sci- 
ence destroys in its true adherent 
any desire for mere display, personal 
adornment, aggrandizement, or ben- 
efit. To him there is left, therefore, 
only the prospect of doing good and 
benefiting others. Even the desire to 
look well and to have his enterprise 
appear to advantage is prompted by 
the unselfish desire that such may 
serve as a means of good to others. 

The magnificent and substantial 
buildings which have been erected 
by the Christian Science movement, 
and which have been dedicated free 
from debt, mark a vital interest in 
these undertakings which has per- 
haps not been paralleled by any 
other religious society of its age in 
the history of the world, and we 
shall, therefore, touch later in 
this article upon the animating pur- 
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clusively of stone and iron. Its cost 
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pose and. influence back of this 
splendid demonstration of liberality. 

The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, in Boston, Massachusetts, is of 
the Romanesque type throughout, 
with a tower 120 feet high. The 
walls are built of Concord granite, 
random ashlar, quarry face, with 
trimmings of New Hampshire pink 
granite. The building is fireproof 
throughout, being constructed ex- 


was $200,000, and the ground was 
valued at $40,000. 

The entrances to the building are 
of marble with doors of antique oak, 
leading into a vestibule with a 
mosaic floor. Two marble stair- 
ways lead to the auditorium, which 
is seated with pews of curly birch 
upholstered in old rose plush. The 
floor is of white Italian mosaic with 
frieze of old rose, and the base and 
cap of pink Tennessee marble. 

The auditorium will seat 1100 per- 
sons. The chancel is of mosaic work 
with richly carved seats following 
the sweep of its curve, with oxidized 
silver lamp stands of the Rennais- 
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sance period on either end. The 
organ is an unusually fine instru- 
ment of vast compass with zolian 
attachment, and cost $11,000. Its 
external design is Romanesque to 
harmonize with the building. 

Thé first floor of the tower is the 
Directors’ room. The second floor, 
opposite the auditorium, is the room 
which was designed and constructed 
exclusively for the use of the Pastor 
Emeritus, Mrs. Eddy, and is toned 
in pale green with relief in old rose, 
and very handsomely furnished by 
the children of the denomination. 
Under the auditorium is the vestry 
into which open six large class 
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rooms; it seats 800 people. The 
windows of the church are all of 
stained glass with pictorial designs. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Concord, New Hampshire, is a gift 
from the Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, to the church of this de- 
nomination in her home city, and 


out in strong contrast. ‘This edifice 
is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of granite work we have ever seen. 
The main approach consists of a 
broad granite platform running the 
full width of the building and 
raised several steps above the side- 
walk. On the left is the tower, sur- 
rounded by a stone lantern of great 
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was erected in 1904. It is built in 
what is known as the Italian or 
Southern Gothic. The ashlar may 
be technically described as_ split 
granite rock face laid and with hori- 
zontal beds and random end; an 
original treatment for granite. The 
trimmings of the church are of the 
same granite carefully tooled, which 
gives it a whiter tone than the dark 
ashlar, thereby causing it to stand 


beauty, rising to a height of 165 
feet above the street. At the en- 
trance is a spacious vestibule with 
beamed ceiling. The auditorium is 
Gothic in style, with nave, transepts 
and aisle arches. Its seating capac- 
ity is about 1,000 and the cost was 
over $200,000. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Toronto, Canada, is a light buff 
brick structure in Renaissance style, 
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resting upon a base of brown sandstone and having 
an ornamental slated roof supported by trusses 
spanning the width of the building and resting upon 
the buttressed walls. 

The main auditorium, raised above the street 
level to form a ground story, is rectangular and has 
a seating capacity of 500, with seats ranged longi- 
tudinally and curved around the Readers’ platform 
which, with the pipe organ, is placed at the middle 
of one side. The church cost about $30,000, and 
was erected in 1808. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York 
City, is situated in the residence section of the West 
Side, at the junction of 96th Street and Central Park 
West. The edifice measures 100x151 feet, and is 
built of Concord, New Hampshire, granite. The 
seating capacity is 2,200, and the auditorium, which 
is lined with imported marble, is considered by 


architects to be one of the finest in 


this country. 

Immediately over the vaulted 
ceiling there is a spacious Reading 
Room, reached by elevators from 
either end of the building. The cost 
of the building was $1,185,000, all of 
which had been paid in prior to the 
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dedication in November, 1903. The 
acoustic properties of the auditorium 
have been pronounced perfect by 
singers and speakers. 

Second Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, New York City, located at 68th 
Street and Central Park West, was 
erected in 1900 at a cost of $370,000, 
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the land $145,000; total $515,000. 
The seating capacity is 1,300. The 
style of architecture is a Greek treat- 
ment of French Renaissance. The 
structure is built of steel, faced on 
all four sides with Dover white 
marble, foundation of Concord 
granite, topped with copper dome in 
centre. 

The interior is finished through- 
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First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Toledo, Ohio, is constructed after 
the early English style, with a 
tower. It is built of Amherst blue 
sandstone,—an Ohio stone. 

The auditorium is nearly rectangu- 
lar and has a seating capacity of 500. 
By opening the two parlors and gal- 
lery the seating capacity is in- 
creased to 800. It is decorated in 
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out in mahogany with marble wains- 
coting. The entrances open into 
foyers finished in Italian marble. 
The staircases are of Italian and 
Tennessee marbles. The edifice is 
lighted by 3,000 electric lights 
mostly concealed and reflecting the 
light, forming a striking feature of 
the edifice. 


ivory and gold. The windows and 
sunburst of opalescent glass are 
ruby and all shades of amber. The 
chairs are curly birch, natural wood. 
The porch is made of heavy rock 
faced stone, like the rest of the build- 
ing. The vestibule has a mosaic 
floor, and on each side are commodi- 
ous cloak rooms. The church was 


built in 1898 and cost about $34,000. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is built entirely of 
Berea sawed sandstone masonry. 
Its facade has a charm in its beauti- 
ful Corinthian effect, from its fluted 
columns and heavy stone periment. 

The recessed loggia is-reached by 
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from the foyer into the Sunday 
School room which is in size about 
25 feet by 4o feet. The building 
was erected in 1904 and cost $80,000. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Chicago, Illinois, which is designed 
in the purest Grecian Ionic style, is 
faced with Bedford stone. The 


ascending three or four broad steps 
and is lighted from underneath the 
pediment, and from above at night 
by retired electric lights. From the 
loggia three double doorways open 
into the foyer, which extend across 
the entire front and almost the en- 
tire depth on the south side of the 
building. Double doorways open 
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foyer, ar inner vestibule, occupies a 
space of some 6,000 square feet 
which is paved with marble mosaic. 
Opening from the foyer are cloak 
rooms, directors” rooms, toilet 
rooms, etc. These latter rooms are 
finished in marble and mosaic. 
Above this foyer is the great au- 
ditorium which seats 1,500 people, 
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without balconies. The auditorium 
is seated with opera chairs and is 
reached by broad flights of steps 
from the lower foyer. It has a lotty 
arched ceiling and wide dome, 
lighted with a sunburst of colored 
glass. 

The building is finished in mahog- 
any and enameled white wood, ts 
heated by steam, and lighted by 
electricity. Its roof construction is 


tist, Chicago, Ill., is of the Grecian 
lonic architecture and is built of 
tedford stone. This edifice, as well 
as the “Third Church,” are very sim- 
ilar to the “First Church” of that 
city. The “Second” building cost 
$120,000, and the “Third” about the 
same. There are also two other new 
churches in course of erection: in 
Chicago, namely: the “Fourth” and 
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of steel. A fine large organ is 
located at one end of the audito- 
rium—to the right of the reader's 
platform. The windows are filled 
with rich stained glass. The ceiling 
is about 40 feet in height. The 
building cost $112,000, and was 
erected in 1897. 
Second Church of Christ, Scien- 


Second Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is de- 
signed in the early English style of 
Gothic architecture, and is built of 
native blue limestone, with trim- 
mings of Ohio stone. The plan is 
in the form of a cross, with nave 
and transepts on either side, and 
gallery over front entrance; the 
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floor sloping toward the platform on 
Be- 


which are the reader’s desks. 
hind the desks are the choir platform 


and organ. Over the desks springs 
a handsome decorated stone arch, 


supported on either side by massive 
stone piers, with caps carved with 
realistic oak leaves. At the four in- 
tersections of the transepts the ceil- 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
St. Louis, Missouri, on the corner of 
Kingshighway and Westminster 
Place, has just been completed. The 
treatment of the exterior, in care- 
fully studied brickwork trimmed 
with Indiana limestone, and so dis- 
posed as to mark the principal feat- 
ures, is simple in its lines and is 
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_ ing is broken by oak trusses and 
panelled beams. 

The wainscoting, pews and inte- 
rior finish are in weathered oak. The 
stained glass windows and wall dec- 
orations harmonize with the general 
character and design of the building. 
The seating capacity is twelve hun- 
dred. The building cost $115,000, 
and was completed in 1903. 


very refined in its pure Greek detail. 

Thé interior arrangement is un- 
usual, in that the amphitheatre form 
gives every opportunity for seeing 
and hearing individual speakers in 
the congregation. The seating capac- 
ity is 1,200. The Sunday School is 
at the rear. The foyers and the 
general circulation under the audi- 
torium are generous in the extreme. 
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The church cost $155,000, and was 
erected in 1903. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is built of a 
light gray Missouri limestone laid 
in random ashlar and heavily rock 
faced. The roof is laid with a bold 
surface red tile, giving a pleasing 
contrast with the stone walls. The 
architectural treatment is a rather 
severe rendering of the French 


over the organ. The seating capac- 
ity is 1,500. 

The finish of the interior wood 
work and furniture is brown antique 
oak. The readers’ room is at the 
right side of the organ and the choir, 
or musicians, at the left side. The 
building cost $50,000, and was 
erected in 1898. 

Second Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Kansas City, Missouri, includ- 
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Gothic. A square bell tower which 
is 75 feet in height above the side- 
walk, is engaged to the principal 
corner of the building. The interior 
is arranged with the principal ideas 
contributing to the placing of the 
treading desk and organ on the long 
side of the church and opposite to 
the entrances. Light is admitted 
from large trefoil windows in the two 
ends and from clear story windows 


ing the dome, rises 102 feet above 
the street. The building is of 
Roman Doric architecture and is 
built of native dressed Phenix lime- 
stone, surmounted by a metal and 
glass dome. A feature of the main 
entrance is four huge solid stone 
columns, 41 feet in height, 5 feet 
in diameter at the base, and tapering 
at the top, mounted on large cut 
stone bases. The vestibule, sep- 
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arated from the foyer by plate glass 
doors, is two stories in height, with 
arched ceilings, in either upper end 
of which are large mural paintings 
of Biblical subjects. Two marble 
stairways lead from the vestibule to 
the auditorium above. Both the 
vestibule and the commodious foyer 
have mosaic tiled floors. The Sun- 
day School room, 44x65 feet, occu- 
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glass dome 48 feet in diameter 
afford excellent light. The electric 
lights are mostly concealed. The 
readers’ platform and desks are in 
the centre of the long side of the 
room. A large pipe organ is located 
just above the reception room, as is 
also the choir gallery. The building 
is practically fireproof, and cost 


complete with ground $205,000. 
| 
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pies the rear of the lower floor. 
Church parlors, check rooms and 
toilet and ladies’ retiring rooms are 
all on the first floor. 

The auditorium on the second 
floor has a seating capacity of 1,052, 
and is equipped with leather up- 
holstered opera chairs. Nine large 
art glass windows on three sides of 
the room, with an amber colored art 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Denver, Colorado, was erected in 
1904, and is an imposing structure 
of Grecian architecture built of 
white lava stone, giving the appear- 
ance of white marble, with six colos- 
sal Corinthian coluians at the main 
entrance. 

The auditorium is 125 feet square, 
without pillars or obstructions of 
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any kind, and has 1,756 seats. The 
roof is dome-shaped, which gives 
wonderful acoustic properties, mak- 
ing it possible to hear distinctly at 
any part of the auditorium. There 
are two side galleries, and the main 
floor is sloping with seats arranged 
in amphitheatre fashion. Nile green 
and ivory are the prevailing tints of 
the decorations, and a multitude of 
opalescent glass windows in green 


with the exception of the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City, is the 
largest and handsomest church con- 
structed in the West. 

As to exteriors, some of the Chris- 
tian Scientist churches have held to 
the Gothic and Romanesque styles 
of architecture, with the tall spires 
and towers which quite generally 
prevail in church buildings of other 
denominations; others have de- 
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and amber give a flood of light and 
pleasant tone. Architecturally the 
whole edifice carries the Ionic treat- 
ment, even to the smallest details. 
Below the auditorium is the foyer, 
which has four entrances to the floor 
above. The pipe organ in the audi- 
torium is obstructed by a Grecian 
fret, with an echo organ in the attic. 
The structure cost $160,000, and, 


parted radically from these and have 
adopted the Grecian style, as if in- 
tent upon getting as far away from 
the ordinary custom as possible in 
order to make the outward appear- 
ance of the structure as new as the 
religion to be taught therein. 

The Romanesque and _ Gothic 
styles of architecture originated 
with the establishment of the Chris- 
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tian Church in Western Europe, and 
were used mainly for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The classic or Greek 
style was used during the first 
centuries because it had been the 
prevailing style of ante-Christian 
Churches, but since then it has lost 
most of its ecclesiastical association 
and has been used more in secular 
buildings. 

The exterior of a church edifice is, 
however, of less importance, per- 


from a city hall or library, such as 
by its very appearance suggests its 
grand and lofty purpose. I would, 
therefore, plead for what has been 
very aptly denominated “a churchy 
church.” The exterior features of a 
church should constitute a standing 
interest and invitation. 

It is said that when Mrs. Eddy, 
the Discoverer of Christian Science, 
was shown a plan for a simple little 
church, devoid of a spire, to be 
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haps, than the interior, and is use- 
ful only in view of its suggestions 
to outsiders, and the satisfaction it 
affords the eyes of its builders and 
occupants. Without doubt many of 
the Christian Science churches in 
their stately and sublime Grecian 
styles are noteworthy specimens of 
architecture and ornamentation, but 
a distinctive style of church archi- 
tecture seems desirable, such as will 
enable the passerby to distinguish it 


erected by Christian Scientists at a 
summer resort in the White Moun- 
tains, she remarked: “I should like 
to see something on it pointing up- 
ward,” and out of respect for her 
modest suggestion a tower was 
added to the original plan. 

A structure copied from a bor- 
rowed pattern may manifest little 
individual thought, and is not likely 
to be representative either in its ex- 
terior or interior. Moreover, the ex- 
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terior plans of the Christian Science 
churches are likely to be quite in 
common with those of other denomi- 
nations, for the motives prompting 
their adoption are similar. In any 
event it matters little to the interior 


plicity, their freedom from ancient 
and medizval decorations, the ab- 
sence of pagan symbols adapted to 
ornamentation, and the lack of anti- 
quated notions,—these features im- 
press one with the fact that Chris- 
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convenience of a house how many 
spires and gables it may have, and, 
therefore, for the special or repre- 
sentative features of the Christian 
Science churches we must study 
their interiors. Their extreme sim- 


tian Scientists have departed from 
tradition and are animated by a real 
and unfettered purpose. 

Since Christian Science is utterly 
devoid of mysticism, and formalism, 
and has no other mission than to 
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give understanding to its students, 
its adherents are inclined to discard 
many time-honored customs, and to 
introduce entirely new designs for 
church auditoriums, planning simply 
for convenient and comfortable 
rooms wherein to congregate and 
hear the truth. 


taught it. Therefore, the Christian 
Science auditorium becomes simply 
a convenient class-room with fur- 
nishings most suitable to its pur- 
pose, and with decorations in har- 
mony with Christian Science ideas. 

In Christian Science churches 
there is a noticeable absence of din- 
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The Christian Science propaganda 
is impelled by the thought of the 
Scriptural text, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Its devotees regard Chris- 
tianity as the understanding and 
practice of the truth as Jesus, the 
great Exemplar, understood and 


ing rooms and kitchens. The socia- 
bility of the people is marked rather 
by the construction of commodious 
foyers where those who attend may 
exchange greetings and make new 
acquaintances. Sunday School 
rooms are also prominent in the 
Christian Science churches, since 
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special attention is given to the 
spiritual education of the children. 

Christian Science demands the 
most simple material practice pos- 
sible to mortals, since it requires 
their entire time and attention to 
fulfil the Scriptural injunction, 
“Work out your own salvation,” and 
yet comfort and propriety are essen- 
tial to that happy state of mind 
which marks the faithful and eff- 
cient laborer, while durability pro- 
vides against the frequent necessity 


as not abusing it.” Likewise a want 
of proper beauty, convenience and 
comfort would fail to comply with 
the demands of Christian Science. 
Therefore, an ideal church will be 
convenient, comfortable and _ suit- 
ably adorned, for, from the stand- 
point of Christian Science, an un- 
necessarily unpleasant picture, or 
an avoidable discomfort which need- 
lessly fastens one’s attention upon 
material things, interferes in so far 
with the contemplation of spiritual 
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of rebuilding,—hence  chasteness 
and durability are distinguishing 
features of the ideal Christian Sci- 
ence church. 

It is also a custom with the de- 
nomination to build beyond the de- 
mands of its present congregation, 
with the expectation of a steady in- 
crease of numbers, and the churches 
are usually filled when ready for oc- 
cupancy. Redundancy of ornamen- 
tation would be out of harmony with 
Christian Science which agrees with 
Paul’s injunction’ to “use the world 


things, and is therefore objection- 
able. 

The entire conduct of a consistent 
Christian Scientist is governed by a 
fixed principle and is not affected 
by traditional customs and ideas, 
except as these happen to accord 
with those of Christian Science; 
hence Christian Scientist building 
committees are likely to give little 
heed to the models which have been 
prepared before their time, but 
which are not adapted to their own 
peculiar needs. 
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The Greater Light 


By SARAH RUTH QUIGLEY 


OCTOR OLDS went slowly 
up the worn brick walk to the 
Canfield house amongst its au- 

tumn tinted trees. As he passed 
under great golden maples, now and 
then a leaf fluttered to the ground 
like a bright-winged butterfly. 
Other leaves, fallen and withered, 
crunched delicately under his feet 
and sent up a faint, earthy odor. The 
doctor shuffled musingly through 
shifting waves of yellow and brown. 
When he ascended the uneven stone 
steps, all was quiet but for the soft 
rustle of reddening woodbine over 
the wide oak door. 

A double ring at the white- 
knobbed bell-pull brought Mrs. 
Reed, the housekeeper, tall and 
slightly bent, with faded brown 
eyes that were widely anxious. 

“He’s around on the side porch, 
doctor,” she said in a half whisper. 

“Is he in good spirits?” asked Dr. 
Olds, taking off his hat and running 
his fingers through his iron-gray 
hair. 

“The best,” replied Mrs. Reed; 
“but oh, doctor,” she continued, 
clasping her thin hands, “I do wish 
you'd say something—to prepare 
him. If he didn’t get his sight— 
his heart’s so set on it,” she con- 
cluded with quivering lips. 

The doctor smiled kindly. “It 
may come out all right, Mrs. Reed,” 
he said. “The operation is com- 
paratively simple, and if the nerves 
are intact—” 

“But I can’t bear to have him so 
certain,” interrupted Mrs. Reed. 
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“The disappointment—” her voice 
broke and she fumbled in the black 
silk bag at her belt. 

Dr. Olds looked at her with genial 
blue eyes in which. there was no re- 
flection of her mood. 

“l’ll do what I can, Mrs. Reed. 
But you mustn’t borrow trouble.— 
This way?” he questioned, turning 
from the door. 

The housekeeper nodded as she 
wiped her eyes. 

Then Dr. Olds went round to the 
side veranda overlooking the leaf- 
strewn lawn and rolling fields be- 
yond. There an old man was sitting 
in a large chintz-covered rocker, his 
sightless eyes directed toward the 
red sinking sun, which cast its glow 
over his gray hair and rugged feat- 
ures. 

“That you, doctor?” asked the old 
man, turning toward the approach- 
ing steps a face from which glad ex- 
pectancy had almost obliterated all 
marks of age and care. “Nearly 
evening, isn’t it? This has been the 
longest day of the two years.” 

With a low laugh the doctor 
drew a chair near the rocker. 

“Long day, eh, Canfield?” he re- 
peated, putting his hand on his 
friend’s knee. 

“Two years,” mused the old man, 
“that I’ve lived in the dark. That’s 
a fine sun,” he continued, passing 
his large wrinkled hand over his 
face. “I can feel it now—and be- 
fore many days I'll see it.” 

Dr. Olds frowned and silently 
patted the old man’s knee. 
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“It seems to me I must have these 
curtains off,” went on Mr. Canfield 
with a slightly querulous tone; “it 
isn’t in me to play the gentleman. 
And, I tell you, if ever an old stick 
rotted in a swamp, it’s me shut up 
here. Why, man, I’m good for ten 
years of corn-plowing yet!” he de- 
clared, the ring of joy coming back 
into his voice. 

“That’s right, you are,” assented 
Dr. Olds, echoing the old man’s en- 
thusiasm. 

“Can’t I be home before the 
leaves are gone?” Mr. Canfield re- 
sumed. “It seems as if I’ve got 
back my childish liking for yellow 
and red.” 

Dr. Olds looked out through -the 
vista of autumn glow, down which 
the sun was sending long, level, red- 
gold beams, and then away to the 
brown fields. 

“There’s one thing we must con- 
sider, Canfield,” he said, turning 
back to his companion. “Dr. Frazier 
is the greatest eye specialist in the 
West, but—” 

Mr. Canfield’s face paled slightly, 
his eyelids quivered and his hands 
clutched at the chair arms where 
they rested. 

There was silence a few minutes 
while the doctor gently stroked the 
old man’s knee. 

“He practically never fails,” re- 
sumed Dr.-Olds, “but there are 
chances—” He broke off with sud- 
den alarm in his face. 

The old man’s features were 
working convulsively and his large 
frame shook. “Don’t,” he said 
huskily. 

“It’s only one out of a thousand,” 
the doctor reassured quickly, taking 
his friend’s hand, “and you're not 
going to be the thousandth man, 
Canfield.” 
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“Olds!” cried the blind man, his 
face still white, “you don’t think— 
you don’t mean—” 

“I think you’re as certain to win 
as anyone can be.” 

The old man gave a long, trem- 
bling sigh. “My!” he said and his 
eyes groped back toward the west 
until they met the long beams of the 
round, red sun. “My!” he repeated, 
rising, “I guess the sun’s gone 
under, hasn’t it? Seems chilly out 
here.” 

Dr. Olds rose and took his arm. 
“Are you all ready, Canfield?” he 
questioned cheerily. “You know the 
train goes at seven.” 

“You can count on me,” declared 
the old man, his face lighting up. 
“I wouldn’t miss that train for the 
farm.” 

In one of the private rooms of a 
city hospital, Mr. Canfield lay with 
his eyes closely bandaged, his strong 
old hands resting quietly upon the 
spotless counterpane which covered 
his large, bony frame. 

“Four days,—three days longer,” 
he was saying softly. The doctor, 
who had just called, was half way 
down the stairs; but the patient was 
not alone,-for someone had come 
lightly into the room. It was not 
the large nurse with the heavy step. 

“Is that you, Martha?” questioned 
the old man, groping in the air with 
his hand. 

“Yes,” answered a voice, peculiar- 
ly soft and with a plaintiveness dis- 
tinguishable even in that one word. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said the 
old man with a half sigh. “I’m all 
alone except for the professionals. 
Dr. Olds couldn’t stay; he went 
home again this morning.” 

“Might I read?” asked the sweet, 
plaintive voice. 
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“Why, that’s the way I used to 
ask my dad if I could go play,” 
laughed Mr. Canfield. “I ought to 
ask the favor of you; it’s the biggest 
favor I ever had. It’s been three 
years—three years,’ he continued, 
softly tapping the bandages, “since 
I could read a word for myself, and 
nobody like you to do it for me.” 

“It’s a favor to me,” said the girl; 
“it’s all the play I have,—reading to 
the—to the blind.” This last was 
said with an added quiver in her 
voice. 

“What!” exclaimed the old man, 
“don’t you play with the other chil- 
dren?” 

“T never played with any chil- 
dren,” said the girl slowly and in a 
low voice, as though it were a con- 
fession forced from her. 

“Well now,” went on her ques- 
tioner, “I should think there’d be a 
lot of children over there at the— 
children’s home, is it?” 

There was no reply but a sound of 
labored breathing. 

“Well, well, you can play with 
me,” said the old man very gently. 
“I get more of a child every year. 
What can we play?” 

“TI like to make stories,” said the 
voice with new vivacity, “and play 
and forget—” 

“Forget what?” questioned the 
old man with increased intentness 
in his voice. 

“Forget that my teacher’s dead,” 
said the girl after a pause. 

“School teacher?” asked Mr. Can- 
field. 

“No, just teacher,” replied the 
girl. “The only one I ever had. 
She was good to me and taught me 
lots—and she died.” The last words 
came in a muffled voice receding 
from the bed. 

“Only one teacher, and she died. 


Well, well!” exclaimed the old man 
sympathetically. 

There was another silence, broken 
by the rustle of papers and the plac- 
ing of a chair. Then the girl began 
to read. 

Each day during the waiting, 
Martha came. She read always in 
the same musical voice,—‘wonder- 
ful,” Mr. Canfield called it—some- 
times the newspapers, sometimes a 
story. The blind man grew to de- 
pend upon her as the seeing depends 
upon the sunlight. When he asked 
about her, the nurse and the doctor 
were reticent. Whether from lack 
of knowledge or lack of interest he 
could not tell. 

One day when Martha had fin- 
ished a story, there was silence for 
several minutes. The old man lay 
quite still. 

“Are you asleep?” she questioned. 

“IT should say not,” answered her 
companion, rousing up. “I was only 
wondering how the orchard would 
look, and that big tree in the corner, 
just loaded with pippins, and the 
woodbine and the creeper. It’s but 
a few days now.” 

“A few days,” sighed Martha. 

“What you sighing for, child?” he 
demanded. 

“We didn’t play the other day,” 
replied Martha, evasively. “Might 
we play now?” 

“To be sure!” replied the old man 
with zest, raising himself on his el- 
bow. “What shall we play?” 

“Supposing,” said Martha, “that 
you were always blind and that I 
wasn't at the home, and that I could 
come to see you every day, and that 
you could—could—bear me.” 

“Bear you! what a queer notion, 
child,” said the blind man, reaching 
out his hand, for Martha was very 
near,—but she slipped away. 
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“Come here, Martha. Don’t talk 
about me being always blind, please! 
I want to see, to see the pretty 
things in the world.” 

“But there are ugly things in the 
world, too,” protested Martha, her 
voice again assuming the confes- 
sional whisper. 

“But I don’t need to look at ugly 
things. A man sees what he looks 
for,” argued Mr. Canfield with a 
soft laugh. “Haven’t you heard 
that adage, Martha?” 

“But,” said the low, hesitating 
voice again, “it hurts the—the ugly 
things to be looked away from.” 

“How old are you, child?” ques- 
tioned the old man suddenly. 

“Fourteen,” came the trembling 
reply. 

“Fourteen! my life! I thought 
you weren’t more than ten until you 
talked that way. I thought you 
were little, with big blue eyes and 
yellow hair, like Matilda in the 
story.” He paused but there was 
no sound. “I’ve made a picture of 
you, and in a few days,—Martha—” 
His hand groped in the air again; 
but there was no response. The 
girl was gone. 

The next day Dr. Olds returned 
to the city and the two physicians 
went together to Mr. Canfield’s bed- 
side. 

“Now, Mr. Canfield,” said Dr. 
Frazier, “I’m going to unbandage 
your eyes, but the room is perfectly 
dark. You must not expect to get 
even an impression of light.” 

Deftly he unwound the intricate 
bandages. “There’s an original Hi- 
bernian with a broken leg down in 
the ward,” he remarked, as he cau- 
tiously reflected a faint light into 
the now exposed pupils. | 

Dr. Olds drew nearer. 

“The Irishman said,” went on Dr. 


Frazier as he turned in a stronger 
light, “ ‘Begorra, Oi moight as well 
broke the other and had thim both 
fixed at onct. Oi can’t walk iny- 
how!’ ” 

The patient and Dr. Olds laughed. 

There was no start from the blind 
man, no response; calmly the nerve- 
less pupils stared at the brilliant 
light of day. 

Dr. Frazier looked into the set 
face of his companion and placed a 
finger that trembled slightly on his 
lips. 

“All right; that will do for the 
present,” he said, as he replaced 
the bandages. 

The nurse came, and with a few 
casual remarks to her the men with- 
drew. Nothing was said until they 
reached the office down stairs. Dr. 
Olds’ face was haggard. 

“I suppose I’ve got it to do,” he 
said, beginning to pace the floor, 
“but I’d rather see him laid out than 
tell him—” 

While speaking he had neared a 
curtained alcove. A slight girl’s 
figure darted from behind the por- 
tiere and scurried away. As she 
passed Dr. Olds, he caught a 
glimpse of a face half white and half 
purple, as if hideously scarred. 

“Martha!” called Dr. Frazier hur- 
rying after her. 

A few moments later, Mr. Can- 
field, lying peacefully in his bed, 
heard the familiar, gliding step of 
his daily visitor. 

“Why, Martha, you’re early to- 
day!” he said. 

“I—came to—play,” stammered 
Martha, with a laugh that sounded 
like a sob. 

“My child, what’s wrong!” cried 
the old man starting up. 

“Let’s play,” resumed Martha, 
gaining partial control of herself, 
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“let’s play what we were going to 
the other day—play that you were 
always blind and that I took care of 

“Child, what can you mean?” 
questioned the old man almost 
sharply. 

“Oh, Mr. Canfield,” said Martha, 
her voice breaking again, “you've 
been so good to me, I'd like to help 
you!” 

“Tush, tush, child, it’s you that’s 
been good to me,” replied. the old 
man gently as he put out his hand, 
and this time, put it on Martha’s 
shoulder. 

“Then would you—do some- 
thing—for me?” she pleaded. 

“Too willing, too willing, my 
child,” he assured, patting her 
shoulder. 

She took his hand and passed it 
over her face. “You feel it?” she said. 


There was no reply. The hand 
shook a little, 

“You couldn’t look at me,” 
she whispered. “I’m marked—from 
birth.” 

The large, trembling old hand 
went on patting her shoulder. 

“I must live a long, long 
time,” continued Martha her voice 
strengthening and then sinking to a 
whisper again. “You don’t have to 
live very long. Would you—be 
willing—not to see—for a little 
while?” 

KKK 

A few moments later when Dr. 
Olds came to the bed-side, Mr. Can- 
field lay quite still. The doctor took 
his hand and bent over close to his 
pale face. His lips moved, first 
without sound; then he whispered, 

“‘Martha’s—going—home with 
me.” 


Ancient and Modern Counterfeiters 


By Sicmunpd Krausz 


Author of Toward the Rising Sun,’ etc. 


HE dangerous art of counter- 
feiting is not, as is generally 
believed, an achievement of 

modern inventive genius, but an an- 
cient product of human ingenuity in 
the service of human corruption. Its 
history may be traced back nearly to 
that remote period in which the in- 
vention of coinage took place which 
revolutionized the commerce of the 
world. 

This period has been fixed by the 
foremost numismatists as the eighth 
century B. C., and the counterfeiting 


of coins, issued by the autonomous 
cities and republics of Greece, is sup- 
posed to have had its start shortly 
after. It soon must have gained 
rapid headway, as some of the Greek 
states, such as Athens, for example, 
under the rule of Solon, were forced 
to enact the strictest laws against 
the crime of counterfeiting. 

But the art and resourcefulness of 
the counterfeiter, even at that time, 
was such that the most Draconic 
laws were not sufficient to check the 
crime, and numerous specimens of 
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ancient falsifications, which often fig- 
ure as genuine antiques in our collec- 
tions, have come down to the present. 

The detection of these forgeries is 
extremely difficult, as the ancient 
counterfeiters invariably used a 
method of gold and silver plating in 
their process, and executed their 
work with such consummate skill as 
to defy detection. The plating was 
in fact so well done that it stood the 
test of over two thousand years; 
specimens being found to-day which 
are in complete state of preservation. 
I, myself, saw a few years ago in 
Athens such a coin, the beauty of 
which induced me to purchase it, 
and it was months later that I dis- 
covered the counterfeit while scrap- 
ing away a small piece of verdigris 
from the edge where the plating was 
worn away. 

Herodotus mentions counterfeit- 
ing as a common crime, but doubts 
the wholesale falsifications ascribed 
to Polycrates, who is said to have 
cheated the Spartans by the paying 
of tribute in counterfeit gold coins. 
However this may be, it is a fact 
that many ancient rulers counter- 
feited their own money issues by 
adding alloys, sometimes in such 
quantities as to reduce the intrinsic 
value by 90 per cent and more. 
This practice has been followed all 
through the middle ages and is even 
kept up to-day by the governments 
of some countries, as for example 
that of Santo Domingo whose silver 
dollar does not contain more than 
about 20 per cent of the white metal. 

The worst period of such whole- 
sale counterfeiting was in the epoch 
of the short-reigned soldier emperors 
of Rome, when the percentage. of 
silver in a denarius became some- 
times as low as 2 per cent of the 
nominal value of the coin. 


The secret counterfeiters of Rome 
lacked the art and skill of their 
Greek brethren in crime, confining 
their manipulations mostly to the 
casting method. They seemed, how- 
ever, to have established the prin- 
ciple, which is still largely adhered 
to by modern counterfeiters, of man- 
ufacturing their falsificates outside 
the jurisdiction of the country in 
which they were destined to circu- 
late. 

Convincing proof of this was 
found a few years ago, when a com- 
plete outfit of Roman counterfeit 
tools and clay models were exca- 
vated in a part of France which, 
judging from the type of the coins 
to be manufactured, was at that 
time not yet included in the great 
Roman empire. 

The early renaissance of art de- 
veloped a new class of counterfeiters. 
These were the men who imitated 
rare and beautiful ancient coins 
which, at the time, had begun to 
attract the attention of collectors 
and art lovers. In this class of 
counterfeiting some skillful artists 
were engaged, and their productions 
have often real artistic merit. The 
most noted of them were Jean 
Cavino and Alessandro Bassiano 
who lived in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and whose forgeries 
are known under the name of 
“Paduans,” from the Italian city 
where they were produced. 

It is more than probable that these 
talented gravers, at the start of 
their career, had no criminal inten- 
tions, and simply copied beautiful 
specimens of coins for the love of 
art, but the temptation of reaping 
big profits from the sale of imita- 
tions aS genuine antique coins 
proved too great and, about 1540, 
the two men combined in the manu- 
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facture of this class of counterfeits 
as a regular business. 

With the growth of the mania for 
coin collecting this nefarious trade 
took on considerable proportions, 
and to-day there exist in France, 
Germany, Italy, Egypt and other 
countries a number of factories 
where especially Roman and Greek 
coins are manufactured by the thous- 
ands. As it is, the counterfeiting of 
coins was the forerunner of the 
criminal practices which, in more 
modern times, strew the path of 
collectors of paintings, statuary, 
tapestries, arms, furniture, etc. with 
pitfalls which only the most careful 
and experienced may escape. 

Modern discoveries in the fields 
of chemistry and kindred sciences 
have considerably developed and 
facilitated the art of counterfeiting 
metal currency, but the overwhelm- 
ing prevalence of paper money in all 
civilized nations has turned the at- 
tention of the guild to forging bank 
notes, and it is only the small fry 
in the business that now sticks to 
counterfeiting silver and gold coins. 

The history of paper money and 
its counterfeits is, in many instances, 
similar to that of metal currency. 
It too is much older than is gener- 
ally believed, the greenbacks of to- 
day being in fact evolved from a cer- 
tain kind of leather notes which 
were forced into circulation, about 
1000 B. C., as government debt cer- 
tificates, by a Chinese emperor who 
found his treasury depleted by some 
wars. 

The evolution from these crude 
leather notes of the ante-Christian 
era to the artistic bank notes of our 
time was, however, a slow one; real 
paper money being issued first about 
1000 A. D. This progress was also 
achieved in China, and the printed 


paper slips which represented the 
currency were called “Tchitsi” and 
later “Kiaotzu.” The people in 
general did not take kindly to this 
paper money, and the patriarchal 
government was forced to print on 
the face of it a warning of beheading 
for refusal to accept it. 

During the circulation of the 
Kiaotzu naturally many of the notes 
were destroyed by accident or lost 
by the carelessness of the holders, 
thus resulting in large profits to the 
government. But, as the discovery 
of new gold fields always draws a 
crowd of adventurers to the place 
who want to share in the profits of 
the discovery, so the crafty tribe of 
bank note counterfeiters soon sprang 
up to share the profits of the gov- 
ernment. What the government 
printers could do private craftsmen 
could also accomplish, and it was 
not long before good imitations of 
the government notes were in cir- 
culation. China can therefore not 
only boast of the first paper cur- 
rency, but also of the first bank note 
counterfeiters, who caused the Celes- 
tial government no end of trouble 
before Europe even knew of the in- 
vention. 

In Europe the forging of paper 
money did not seem, at first, to be 
alluring to the counterfeiters, and 
quite a long period elapsed, after the 
Swedish government had introduced 
the first paper or rather cardboard 
currency, before falsificates made 
their appearance. But later with 
the development of printing and the 
invention of photography, bank note 
counterfeiting received a strong im- 
petus, and the percentage of paper 
falsificates is to-day probably con- 
siderably larger than that of metal 
forgeries. 

Paper money offers more tempta- 
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tions for the counterfeiter than 
metal currency, for the reason that 
the material of which it consists is 
of lesser value, and that a good 
forgery of notes of high denomina- 
tion results in much larger profits. 
Skillful forgers are not afraid to at- 
tempt the falsification of the most 
artistic bank note, and their cunning 
art makes it often difficult, even for 
experts, to distinguish the genuine 
notes from the counterfeits. 

Experienced counterfeiters always 
work with the greatest caution; 
they never work singly, but unite 
in large gangs which have connec- 
tions in various countries. Their 
first principle is never to issue their 
fabrications at or near the place of 
manufacture. Only tyros vary from 
this principle, and they are, as a rule, 
speedily caught. The old hands pro- 
tect themselves through middlemen, 
and their product goes through 
several hands before it reaches the 
public. This practice makes detec- 
tion difficult, for while the counter- 
feits, for instance, may be issued in 
Russia, the forgers are safely work- 
ing in London or Paris. Should one 
of the gentry be captured, the trac- 
ing of the crime is so difficult and 
the web around the middlemen so 
complicated that only in rare cases 
are the counterfeiters themselves ap- 
prehended. 

London is the favorite place of 
this class of criminals, and immense 
amounts of false paper money have 
been and are still manufactured 
there. The English capital might in 
fact be considered the distributing 
centre which supplies the rest of 
Europe with paper falsificates, and 
rarely is a band of international 
counterfeiters detected where the 
clues to the crime do not lead to 
London. 


The country which suffers most 
from counterfeiters is Russia, where, 
according to good authorities, nearly 
as many falsificates as genuine bank 
notes are in circulation. Should 
this statement even appear exag- 
gerated, it is nevertheless certain 
that colossal amounts of bogus Rus- 
sian paper rubles are circulating in 
the country of the czar. 

The London forgers are not satis- 
fied with small business. They work 
in wholesale lots, and turn out hun- 
dreds of thousands of counterfeits 
every year. Only a few years ago a 
consignment of prayer books was 
confiscated at the Russian frontier 
which contained, neatly packed be- 
tween the leaves, 80,000 counterfeit 
notes of denominations ranging from 
five to fifty rubles. These falsifi- 
cates are, as a rule, cleverly executed, 
and their circulation in Russia is 
much facilitated by the prevailing 
illiteracy and gullibility of the popu- 
lation. 

Other European countries and the 
United States also suffer consider- 
ably, but in much lesser degree than 
the Muscovite empire; the German 
and American government having 
the least trouble in the matter of 
counterfeits. The more efforts the 
government institutions make to 
protect themselves against the crimi- 
nals the harder the latter exercise 
their cunning; and when the treas- 
ury officials of a country believe they 
have invented some new process 
which they expect to prove a stum- 
bling block in the path of the 
forgers, they are soon awakened 
from that illusionary dream. 

That nothing is impossible for 
the ingenuity of counterfeiters was 
proved to the Bank of France about 
ten years ago. A gang of counter- 
feiters had forged the soo franc 
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notes of the bank with such success 
and in such amounts that the latter 
was compelled to withdraw the 
whole issue of that denomination 
from circulation and print new notes 
instead. Since photography had 
served the forgers largely in their 
criminal operations, the efforts of 
the bank were directed toward the 
printing of the new notes with colors 
which would defy the aid of the cam- 
era in the attempt of reproduction. 
The bank thought to achieve this 
object by a pink overprint on a blue 
foundation which resulted in a violet 
hue. Thus the officials thought to 
be secure against further imitations, 
and in fact nothing was heard for a 
time of any attempt to forge the 
new notes. One day, however, a 
Parisian chemist, named Schlumber- 
ger, told the directors of the bank 
that it would be an easy matter to 
counterfeit their new notes, and 
offered to prove his assertion. At 
the same time he suggested to them 
a new process, invented by him, 
which was to make counterfeiting 
impossible. The directors accepted 
neither of Schlumberger’s offers, 
and warned him against imitating 
the new notes. Nevertheless he 
manufactured a deceivingly executed 
imitation and separate proofs of the 
blue and pink plates. To avoid 
abuse of these certificates he printed 
them on thick paper and changed 
the main inscription “soo Francs” to 
“soo Liards.” These copies appeared 
as a supplement to Le Moniteur /n- 
dustriel, and the French people had 
the peculiar surprise of seeing a per- 
fect imitation of their new, so-called 
counterfeit-proof notes, shortly 
after they had been issued. Schlum- 
berger had the laugh on the bank, 
but his joke cost him a fine of 500 


francs, while the editor of the Moni- 
teur got off with 100 francs. 

Great care and expense are in- 
volved in the preparation of the 
Bank of England notes, which are 
said to cost 5d to 6d each to manu- 
facture. The paper is specially made 
from pure linen rags, each sheet 
sufficing only for two notes. The 
watermark on the paper is also of a 
special design. The forgeries of the 
latter are mostly made by means of 
hot-pressing, but, apart from the 
peculiar crisp feel of the paper itself, 
a ready test is to dampen the note, 
when the wartermark so made on a 
forged note will at once disappear. 
The ink on the Bank of England 
notes is indelible, the design plain 
and difficult to trace. 

In Gemany and the United States 
the material for the paper currency 
is manufactured under strict super- 
vision of the governments, and silk 
threads are imbedded in the paper 
as a preventive measure against 
forgery. This method seems to be 
the most effective in baffling the in- 
genuity of the counterfeiters, as it 
necessitates the establishment of a 
special paper factory to successfully 
imitate the notes printed on such 
paper. In spite of all this, danger- 
ous falsificates make their appear- 
ance in these countries, the silk 
threads being imitated by colored 
inks, and no matter what efforts the 
government may make, the forgers 
always find means to overcome 
seemingly insuperable obstacles. It 
is a keen competition between the 
state treasuries and the counter- 
feiters that reminds one forcibly of 
the efforts in the manufacture of 
armor plates and armor piercing 
ordnance. As long as paper money 
will exist the tribe of counterfeiters 
will ever ply their nefarious trade. 
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The Stone- Throwing Devil of New Castle 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu 


T near the close of a long June 
day a person drove at a ter- 
rific pace into the courtyard 

of the inn at the sign of the Dolphin 
at Kittery, Maine. Hfs manner was 
so alarmed, and alarming, that the 
men in the tap-room stood watching 
him from the windows, while the 
hostler went out to take his horse, 
and the innkeeper to meet him at 
the threshold. 

Enormous hailstones seemed to 
drive him to cover, and he crouched 
piteously as he entered, although be- 
fore he had driven into the yard no 
one had observed that a storm was 
brewing. 

The innkeeper at once bustled 
about to stir up the fire on the 
hearth, for the stranger seemed 
chilled to the bone, and then brewed 
him a glass of flip. He sat in a low, 
splint-bottomed chair, drinking it in 
gulps, all the time looking fearfully 
about, while the other men noted 
well his appearance. He was ap- 
parently fifty years of age, his hair 
was covered by a wig, as was the 
fashion of the time, his small clothes 
were of leather, his knee buckles 
silver, and over his ruffled shirt he 
wore a long, loose jerkin of woolen 
jean. His hands were long and 
slender, his face cadaverous, while 
his eyes glowed deep and black be- 
neath jutting brows, and were 
shaded by a heavy growth of hair 
that crossed his nose and gave him a 
sinister appearance. When he had 
entered he carried a box that he sat 
carefully down by the side of the 


fireplace, and soon, as if feeling the 
warmth and wishing to enjoy it 
better, an immense black cat, with 
gleaming, yellow eyes of great size 
even for so large a cat, arose slowly 
with arched back, so that the cover- 
ing fell aside, and stood glowering 
about the room. 

“*Malkin, my pretty,” said the 
man (it was the first time he had 
spoken), “have we gotten safely to 
cover, or will the fiend be upon us 
yet?” 

The cat stepped daintily to his 
side and leaned against his fine, 
stockinged leg, while he stroked her 
back, and she emitted a purr so loud 
that it seemed to fill the room, 
which was a long one, with benches 
around three sides and a long deal 
table through the centre, where the 
men sipped their rum and cider 
from pewter mugs. But the stranger 
drank his at a tiny table that the 
innkeeper had drawn up to the 
hearthstone before the fireplace. 

The men were so intent on gazing 
at the stranger and his cat that they 
failed to take further note of the 
storm, which was raging fiercely, 
seeming to lay tangible hands to the 
casements and to the doors; and 
then it began to hail, and the hail- 
stones grew larger and thicker till 
they broke simultaneously the two 
windows and hurled icy missiles 
across the room straight, or so it 
seemed, at the man, who started up 
in affright, only to sink back again, 
senseless, as a sharp stone that ac- 
companied the hail smote him on the 
forehead. 
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One of the men sprang forward 
and raised him up. 

“I thought so,” he said. “It is 
Walford himself, and the Stone- 
Throwing Devil is getting in his 
work. Walford must have driven 
from Boston to-day, but he couldn't 
go far nor fast enough to get beyond 


_ the demon that pursues him.” 


“Are you sure it is Walford?” 
asked the innkeeper, who had 
ordered in the scullion from the 
kitchen to repair the windows so 
that his patrons might escape, if 
possible, further ravages from the 
storm. “I have heard of Walford, 
but I misdoubted me the tale was 
true about the stone-thrower.” 

“Tis true. Once before I have 
seen this man pursued and struck 
down; always it hails as it does to- 
night. I would not have his con- 
science if ‘tis true what is said.” 

The man who spoke was a noted 
traveller by foot. Twice yearly he 
walked to Boston and back in two 
days, a distance of sixty miles, to 
buy household stores that were for- 
warded later in gondolas. He was 
on his way now, and had stopped, as 
was his custom, at the Dolphin. 
The innkeeper knew him and re- 
spected his opinion, but as _ the 
stranger was returning to conscious- 
ness and the storm abating, he went 
forward to offer assistance in putting 
the ill-omened guest to bed. 

Among the other men who 
chanced to be in the tap-room that 
night were a countryman who was 
trundling a load of cabbages to 
Portsmouth market on a go-cart, a 
man with a huge wen on his neck 
that hung down on his woolen neck- 
cloth like a monstrous white bag, 
and a skipper from York, with one 
good leg and another made of a 
stout oaken stock that he flourished 


vigorously by way of punctuating 
his conversation, which was well 
seasoned by oaths and phrases 
gathered on the high seas. 

The stranger agreed readily and 
prepared to retire, leaning on the 
innkeeper and carrying the cat with 
him, but leaving the basket by the 
fireplace. As the door swung to- 
gether the three men approached as 
with one mind and stooped to look 
at it, all but the traveller, who said: 

“Be careful; if, as they say, the 
old woman bides in that basket, ’tis 
well to let well enough alone, and 
that means keep clear on’t.” 

“What old woman?” asked the 
skipper, but the innkeeper, coming in 
just at this time, prevented the 
answer, for all were eager to learn 
whether the stranger was better and 
feeling easier in his mind. 

“He is, sirs, but a most stricken 
man, I do believe. “Tis six months 
now, he tells me, since the Stone- 
Throwing Devil has been at him. 
He cannot escape, he says, and he 
goes everywhere and bides each 
night in new places. Always ‘tis 
the hail and then a stone, some- 
times many stones. He expects he 
will one day be killed by them.” 

“Why does he not stay at home?” 

“The selfsame thing I asked him. 
"Tis because at home the demon is 
worse. Big stones are heaved 
through the windows and roll along 


‘the halls and bedroonis at night, so 


that no one can sleep while he is 
there. There are stampings like 
horses and snortings and gurglings 
and other diabolical noises, so that 
his wife and children beg him to go 
away that they may get some peace 
in his absence. A hard case, sirs; I 
pity him. What’s that?” and all 
started to their feet as a terrific 
rattling sound proceeded from the 
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upper portion of the house. They 
hurriedly ascended the stairs and 
opened the stranger’s door that was 
on the latch, when they discovered 
him sitting up in bed, with his wig 
off and his head covered by a red 
flannel nightcap, that made his pallid 
face look still whiter by contrast. 
The cat was on the bed beside him, 
with high arched back and spread 
claws and eyes that seemed to emit 
flames, so monstrous bright and 
gleaming were they. But when the 
four men entered, she sprang past 
them through the half open door 
and fled along the corridor to the 
farther end, where was a window of 
oiled paper overlooking the ocean 
that at high tide came up close to the 
house. With a crash the cat dis- 
appeared. 

“You'll see her no more,” said the 
traveller who had watched her. 

“She will be here at midnight,” 
said the stranger. “She always 
comes back, always comes back. At 
first I was sorry, but now I should 
miss her. Sirs, what o’clock is’t?” 
he asked weakly, and wetting his 
lips as if they were parched. 

“Eleven of the night, sir. We 
heard a noise and came to see what 
mishap, if any, had come to you.” 

“None, sirs. “Twas but the stir 
and hubbub I carry about with me. 
"Tis the imps let loose by the Stone- 
Throwing Devil; but I did not 
mind it was loud to-night, for ’tis 
oft much louder.” 

“Think you ‘twill harm the good 
inn, sir?’ asked the innkeeper, as a 
crunching, grinding noise, as if a 
storm of stones were descending on 
the roof, gave point to the inquiry. 

“Nay, you need not fear.” 

“They be meteor stones from the 
moon or stars, mayhap. One fell in 
my garden spot of strange make,” 


said the man of the wen. “I saw it 
fall; it came hot and hissing and 
sunk deep in the earth.” 

“Some of the stones that fall at 
my house are hot, but more are 
cold,” said the stranger, “and some 
of them are hurled again and again. 
Some of the stones hath been 
marked and buried deep, but the 
selfsame stones are thrown the next 
night. 

“Tis strange, but we will bid you 
good night and fair rest,” said the 
innkeeper, and he led the way back 
to the tap-room where at the urgent 
request of the others, the traveller 
told the tale, as he had heard it, of 
the “Stone-Throwing Devil of New 
Castle.” 

“It’s near Bos’on Hill that Wal- 
ford lives, and ’tis called so because 
a boatswain hung himself there to a 
pine tree; and it do be said that 
when a storm is brewing his whistle 
is heard as clear as a bell, and 
sounds loudest when the tempest 
roars hardest. It may be so, I 
know not, nor do I know about the 
Stone-Throwing Devil or his deeds, 
save and excepting such things as 
we have heard and seen this night. 
It has been said that Walford 
cheated a poor widow woman out of 
her house and land, and then enticed 
her daughter away, and that ’tis she 
that follows and pelts him and his 
household. But how can she ride 
over the country from inn to inn, 
and why does she not leave his bet- 
ters alone? Now Jaffrey that built 
Jaffrey Cottage was struck by one of 
the stones while at his house, and 
the same way was Minister Wood- 
bridge. Cap’n Barefoot, commander 
of the fort over there, has got one of 
the stones, a good flat one, that he 
keeps at his house in a box, where it 
do not go rolling and jumping and 
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skipping about. Yes, sirs, I’ve seen 
that stone myself, and it do be said 
that at Walford’s other things, such 
as hammers and pots and sundials 
and hatchets and hoes, go kicking 
about, and they can’t be held still. 
I have not seen them, but Cap’n 
Barefoot has, and I’ve seen his 
stone flying around the room like a 
live thing; that I can stake my affy- 
davy on.” 

“*Tis a strange thing, sirs. Last 
year Richard Chamberlain writ it 
all out for printing in London. He 
lived in the Walford family and 
knew all about it, and when that ac- 
count is printed I do suppose ‘twill 
upset more folk in their minds than 
any other ever writ.” 

“Gadzooks! The poor man seems 
to be having a hard time of it,” said 
the skipper. “”’Iwould almost go 
to show that bad men get their 
come-uppance in this life, and don’t 
have to wait till the next.” 

“It does so,” replied the traveller. 
“I could see his face is scarred and 
he limps when he walks. His wife 
and children suffer too; frequently 
they get struck by the flying stones, 
and once a niece who visited them 
was so affrighted that she was 
crazed and took to the forest. She 
was hid there three days and nights 
and then came back herself, although 
men and dogs were trying to find her 
all that time. Some say ’twas not 
the niece, but the girl he wronged; 
some that it was the black cat 
changed to a woman; but I could 
never believe that, for why, when 
she had got to be a woman, should 
she change back to that black cat?” 

“That’s a hard question; and if 
she was a young woman, why should 
it be said that twas an old one the 
cat stands for? They never change 
from old to young; ’tis t’other way.” 


said the man with the wen. But this 
remark, made in all honesty, raised 
a laugh, or the reply did when the 
traveller said: 

“Be sure you never saw Mistress 
Humphries there at the Great 
House. She goes each day to her 
chamber an old woman, and comes 
forth at night every whit as good as 
new. Paint and powder and hoops 
and gold jewels and gewgaws. I’ve 
seen her setting forth in her sedan 
chair with four link boys and as 
many torches, and ‘twas a fair sight, 
I tell you.” 

And while they talked and joked, 
not feeling sleepy nor ready for bed 
in the cold bedrooms when they had 
a glorious fire in the tap-room, the 
black cat stalked in and sat herself 
down before the blaze to make her 
toilet. 

She lapped and cleaned herself till 
every hair glistened in the firelight, 
and as she moved her supple body 
about it made the men think of a 
great many beautiful things; the 
man of the wen spoke of a handsome 
gelding he had in his stable at home, 
but the traveller said it was no less 
than my Lady Lucy Tracey he 
thought of, she that was the toast 
of Boston town for her grace and 
beauty. And while they talked the 
cat got up and walked across the 
floor and disappeared. 

But where? They looked at each 
other, the innkeeper examined the 
side of the room toward which she 
was walking when they last saw 
her, and the traveller kicked about 
under the benches, saying, “Sho! 
Scat!” but to no purpose. And then 
they bethought them that if she 
could jump from the windows into 
the ocean and appear in an hour as 
good as new, it might well be that 
She could go through the side of the 
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house as she had done. So the inn- 
keeper raked his coals together into 
the middle of the fireplace and 
covered them with ashes, and the 
guests, taking the hint, bid each 
other and him good night and went 
to bed. 

In the morning the traveller, 
although eager to set forth on his 
journey, staid until the sun was atop 
the tallest trees, the skipper stumped 
about the courtyard, and the man 
with the wen spent the time in 
tinkering his go-cart. He had a par- 
simonious wife at home, who would 
rail at him for spending time for 
nothing; the cart needed no tinker- 
ing, but he hugged himself at the 
thought of the good story he would 
tell her about the Stone-Throwing 
Devil, with sundry extras he would 
throw in about women being 
changed to cats. Not that he be- 
lieved it all himself, excepting the 
stone hurled through the window, 
the cat’s disappearance and a few 
other things; but women were gul- 
lible creatures, and a good many of 
them better changed to cats than 
allowed to remain as they were, to 
vex their good men who might 
chance to tarry too long in the tap- 
room of the still house. 

At ten o’clock the innkeeper grew 
so uneasy that even the prospect of 
having three men at the noon day 
meal whom he had thought to see 
depart at dawn was not enough to 
keep him from Walford’s door. He 
had not wished to trouble the man, 
who might well be expected to sleep 
after all the night’s disturbance that 
was still going on when the inn- 
keeper retired, and so he desisted 
from even knocking at the chamber 
door, although three times he as- 
cended the stairs and laid his ear to 
the long crack in the door to hear 


whether Walford was moving. But 
all was still. 

At eleven o’clock he decided to go 
to the door, knock gently and to say: 
“Good sir, ’tis eleven of the clock, 
breakfast waits, and we would know 
if you desire to eat, or will you wait 
till dinner is laid?” 

Rehearsing this in his mind, and 
followed by the upward glances of 
first his wife, then the four men, the 
man with the wen, the traveller, the 
skipper, who said, “Shiver my tim- 
bers, avast there, my hearties!” 
aloud, but swore under his breath to 
the others when they crowded too 
near his wooden leg, the cook and 
scullions and pot boys and hostler, 
he drew one lagging foot after the 
other till he reached the door. Turn- 
ing to wave a hand at the crowd be- 
low, who still eyed him, he tapped 
gently. Nosound. Then again, but 
less gently. Again, but still not so 
much as a rustle inside, and then, 
getting together his force and ire at 
the same time, the innkeeper swore 
an oath that did the skipper good to 
hear, it smacked so of the sea, but 
made his dame whimper and wipe 
her face with her apron; he smote 
the door a heavy blow with his fist, 
that broke the fastening, all but the 
chain; that still held taut. Reaching 
through the aperture, the innkeeper 
unhitched it from the staple; it 
dropped with a clang to the oaken 
floor, and then he entered. 

The bed curtains were drawn. 
There was no ripple of the bed- 
clothes. He thrust aside the drapery, 
but the bed was empty. No, not 
empty; it was full of stones, small 
and large, arranged in systematic 
fashion to outline the impression 
made by the body of Walford when 
he lay there. At the head were tiny 
pebbles, placed so that they repre- 
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sented a human skull, and so natural 
was it in appearance that it seemed 
to grin at the household and guests, 
who hurried to the scene when the 
innkeeper called out, in dreadful 
affright, “I am a dead man, Joanna,” 
for he took the death’s head as a 
warning, all of his folk, as he ex- 
plained later in the tap-room, having 
received similar warnings before 
death. 

“But no,” said the traveller, with 
the good sense and presence of mind 
that distinguished him, “ ’tis a warn- 
ing to none in this household but to 
Walford, himself. He has gone on 
his way, belike, and his cat went 
with him at midnight. Now if the 
nag is gone from the stable, we shall 
know for sure.” 

So they all hurried to the cluster 
of outhouses, where were the cow 
shed, the shamble, the distillery, 
the pig pens, the poultry bins and 
the stables. The innkeeper was 
first, but his wife, scared by the 
warning, kept pace with him all the 
time, thinking of the winter their 
little boy died and he had helped 
with the watching; the traveller 
veered to the right, hoping to get 
around them; the skipper stepped 
right lively on his stump and one 
good leg; the man with the wen 
said it was a strange thing, made 
him think of many things that no 
one would listen to, and the house- 
hold straggled in the rear with little 
Peleg tugging at the skirts of a 
maid and crying because he could 
not reach his mother. 

The stable was empty of Wal- 
ford’s horse, but the cart was still 
there. It was a rickety affair, well 
made, to be sure, in the day of it; 
and a great luxury any wheeled car- 
riage was in those times. But this 
particular one had seen its best days 


and apparently its worst ones, for 
no sooner did the innkeeper take 
hold of the thills to back it out, the 
better for the viewing of it, than he 
found he could not stir it; and when 
the others approached and peered 
into it, for the stable was dark and 
unlighted by anything but cracks in 
its sides and roof, they all saw it 
was filled with stones, dumped, how- 
ever, without regular arrangement, 
as were those in the bed. More- 
over, when all took hold to draw it 
out, the cart fell to pieces, and there 
was so little of it that the stones 
seemed to cover nearly all the rub- 
bish as they rolled about. 

It was not so strange that the 
stones should roll about when they 
were so unceremoniously dumped 
by the falling to pieces of the cart, 
but that they should continue roll- 
ing and even jumping, and finally 
take to leaping and flying about like 
live things, was certainly curious 
and dangerous. The innkeeper 
shouted lustily to his good dame to 
take little Joanna and Peleg to the 
house, and himself successfully 
dodged a flying stone at the same 
moment; the scullion, a bound girl, 
took occasion to fall in a fit, and the 
parlor maid said to the stillkeeper 
that she had seen in London strange 
sights, but nothing stranger than 
that, and—why chronicle what was 
in everybody’s mouth next day and 
repeated since till the color, instead 
of fading with age has, mayhap, 
grown stronger? But as a faithful 
chronicler I am bound to state that 
the devil did not appear, then and 
there, with hoof and horn, with the 
quarter moon behind his shoulder, 
as if strung for a bow, and that Wal- 
ford was not burnt to cinders be- 
fore their various faces and many 
pairs of eyes. Not at all. Simply 
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the dance of the stones went on. 
They whizzed and whirled, and all 
the iron things in the stable turned 
in and joined. There was a three- 
legged skillet that hopped out into 
the ring, and then a toasting fork 
and an iron ladle with a turning spit. 
All danced about on whatever legs, 
or handles, they happened to have. 
But most of them were old or dis- 
abled, with something gone from 
their usefulness, which had caused 
their banishment to the stable. 

However, in this diabolical caper- 
ing it seemed not to matter much; 
for if a pot had but two legs 
of the three, it hopped on those, 
right merrily; if a frying pan had 
but a broken handle, that seemed to 
have twice the glee and ten times 
more agility than when originally 
used to turn a flapjack. 

Presently the innkeeper, looking 
up, saw perched on the central rafter 
the black cat that he had seen dis- 
appear so mysteriously the night 
previous. Now everybody knows 
that a cat, a black cat, always pre- 
sages evil and witchcraft. Not one 
observing the pandemonium let 
loose in the outhouse but knew this, 
and they had of course known it 
equally well all the time. Still there 
are different ways of looking at a 
matter. Sometimes it seems of 
vaster, more prodigious consequence 
than at others. So no sooner did the 
innkeeper see the cat, arching her 
back and glaring at them from the 
semi-darkness of the outhouse, 
where the sunbeams, sifting through 
the cracks, made a haze over every- 
thing, than he minded him of the 
warning and spoke of it, but the 
traveller said with the promptitude 
of one who has seen many strange 


places and known many strange oc- 
currences: 

“You must set a pot of lye to boil 
and steep pins in it. "Tis witches’ 
work and witches’ means must end 
it. Down Salem way, when Goody 
Nason bewitched the child of Amos 
Golder so that it would cry out 
nights that pins were stuck into it, 
they boiled a great many pins in a 
pot of lye and left them lying about 
afterwards. Not another time did 
the child complain of the pricking, 
and so the witchery was laid.” 

So thoroughly sensible did this 
view of the matter appear to all 
present that the scullion promptly 
shouldered the pot that had ceased 
dancing as if to listen. However, 
she was forced to drop it on the 
moment, for “It’s piping hot,” she 
said, and then fled to the house as 
fast as she could go. But calmness 
reigned; the cat ‘had disappeared, 
the stones lay inert, the pots, 
hatchets, sundial, hoes and joint 
stools were taking a turn at resting, 
and the household, led by the trav- 
eller and innkeeper, followed the 
scullion. 

‘In a short time, in the low- 
browed kitchen, with its chimney 
twelve feet long, the hearthstone of 
granite stretching couchanit before 
it, the longest and strongest pot- 
hook was swung forward, several 
pails of water thrown into a large 
kettle, with a shovelful of ashes for 
every pail, and the kettle hung on 
the hook. When it swung back into 
place above the roaring fire, built 
around the backlog twelve inches 
through the butt, they all set them- 
selves down on stools and settle to 
watch the boiling, the goodwife 
holding several dozens of pins ready 


to throw in as soon as the lye should 
show signs of bubbling. 

It was an anxious time; but there 

was an excitement about it at think- 
ing that now, and for the first time, 
something was being done to stem 
the tide of witchcraft which had 
seemed to strike the inn with full 
1 force the moment that Walford and 
, the black cat appeared on the scene 
if the night before. 
., There were not above three pail- 
fuls of water in the kettle, and the 
fire was of ample build and heat. In 
less than a quarter of an hour, as 
told by the sundial on the mantel, 
the water, or lye, began to lift and 
show globules that portended action. 
The goodwife hastily threw in her 
pins, but over her right shoulder, 
backward, for good luck, and was 
about to take her seat again when 
a monstrous stone came crashing 
down the chimney and splashed so 
forcibly into the kettle—or hitting 
the side of it caused it to tip—it was 
not quite decided which—that the 
greater part of the lye was spilt and 
the stone lay in the kettle, half fill- 
ing it. 

But the innkeeper suddenly felt 
himself equal to any emergency. He 
promptly shouldered the kettle, car- 
ried it to the back door and dumped 
the stone. Then he filled the kettle 
with water, fuller than before, put 
four shovels of ashes in it and set it 
on to boil. 
| His back was scarce turned, how- 
«a ever, when two large stones fell up- 

i on the kettle, breaking its sides in 

i and, of course, spilling its contents, 
| and another smaller stone hit him 
\ squarely between the shoulders. 
| There was nothing more to be 
done. The trial was a failure, the 
kettle, always designated as the 
“five pail kettle,” was worthless, and 
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three wicked stones cluttered up the 
kitchen hearth. 

How these three stones disap- 
peared that night without hands, and 
how the innkeeper suffered from 
lumbago all winter, dying most 
miserably in the spring; how the 
custom of the inn fell away until 
there was nothing left, and how the 
scullion ran away with the stable 
boy and the cook married the still 
man, s/z// only in name, for he it was 
who told it all to his patrons when 


he came himself to be innkeeper, it © 


is not necessary to recount. I will 
simply follow the traveller, as with 
mended staff, that had been mys- 
teriousy broken during the night, 
he went his way to Boston and then 
back to New Castle, having told his 
tale of wonders at every dwelling on 
the road where he broke bread. 

But when he broached the matter 
at New Castle he found that it had 
preceded him. Walford had not re- 
turned from his latest trip; and in 
the quietude that reigned in the once 
disturbed household, his wife and 
children saw their greatest source 
of grief, for they felt, and truly, that 
if they had not complained so 
bitterly of the disturbances when he 
bided with them, he had not left 
them. The cat, too, they missed, for 
although the children feared her at 
times, they also loved her. But she 
never came back. 

Neither did Walford. From the 
time the innkeeper and the man with 
the wen, the skipper and the travel- 
ler, said good night and closed the 
bedroom door on that June night, 
they never saw him more. 

And the disturbances ceased. No 
one ever saw any dancing stones or 
skillets or spitirons to spin in un- 
seemly fashion from that time on- 
ward; but oft before a storm a man 
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riding a black horse, with one white 
foot, and with an immense black cat 
perched on his shoulder, might be 
seen thundering along the road at 
midnight. He rode as if the devil 
were after him. No one could stop 
him, and indeed no one dared to, for 
he was a fearsome object as he 
hustled past like the wind, his white 
face gleaming and his eyes pro- 
truding from their sockets, as from 
time to time he glanced behind him. 

If, as sometimes happened, doubt 
was thrown on these occurrences by 
unbelieving people, as time went on, 
it was not thought necessary to 
point to the stones stored up in 


many a household as direct evi- 
dences, for all the people in the 
neighborhood knew the stories to be 
true. 

They told them to their children, 
and their children in turn told 
them to their children, so that in the 
multitude of asseverations there is a 
showing that spoke with an elo- 
quence unknown to the authorities 
of only a day. Indeed, everybody in 
New Hampshire, if not in New Eng- 
land, has heard some account of it; 
but now for the first time, perhaps, 
has been given the story in full of 
the Stone-Throwing Devil of New 
Castle. 


“ Along a Once-Trod Path Where Roses Blow ”’ 


By Lovetta C 


Sometimes when sleep brings blest forgetfulness 
Of heartache, loss, and all life’s bitter woe, 
Along a once-trod path where roses blow, 

With eager, wingéd feet I seem to press,— 

Led on by hopes my heart scarce dares confess,— 
To find again my Love of long ago. 

Ah, God, such happiness as this to know, 


Makes faint my famished soul with its excess. 


“But why,” I ask, “stayed you so long away? 
Nor sent one word my loneliness to cheer? 

And yet, what matter, now you've come to stay!” 
Whereat she turns to me reproachful eyes 

Full of strange yearning, and—I wake, to hear 
The rain fall on the low mound where she lies. 
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| Monet and His Art 


By Jean N. OLIVER 


HIRTY years ago,—in March 
1875,—the first of Monet’s pic- 
tures were sold by public auc- 

tion in Paris. Not only was Monet 
unappreciated at that time, the feel- 
ing against his work was so rabid 
that—one reads it with amazement— 
the police who attended the sale as 
a precautionary measure found it 
necessary to expel with rigor and 
despatch a small party of despera- 
does armed with knives. They had 
come with the avowed purpose of 
slashing the canvases into ribbons 
as a summary protest against the 
Impressionists, among whom they 
considered Monet the arch offender. 

*Between that year and this, when 
the Copley Society’s exhibition at 
Boston brings Monet into the ken 
of the layman as well as the con- 
nmoisseur, lies the story of Monet’s 
triumph won by indomitable energy, 
a dogged devotion to truth and an 
absolute unconcern for the denuncia- 
tory howls, the raucous derision of 
his critics. 

Born at Havre in November 1840 
in circumstances of prosaic comfort, 
Monet at the outset had to fight. 
His worthy parents’ opposition to 
his pursuit of art as a calling was a 
mild foretaste of later developments 
of disapproval and discouragement. 
During his wander-year in foreign 
parts, his study-years in Paris, he 


ran the gamut of poverty, contempt 


and failure, not to speak of bodily 


ills; but he found for his comfort a 
coterie of sympathetic spirits, as 
choice as few. Manet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Degas and Fantin-Latour 
were afire with like ideals. Together 
the band of Impressionists bore the 
brunt of uproarious abuse which 
greeted their first exhibition in 1874, 
at the Nadar Gallery in Paris. 

Monet, however, had found a 
friend in M. Durand-Ruel, whom he 
met in London, when Turner drew 
him daily to the National Gallery— 
to-day still his foremost, as almost 
his first appreciator and his business 
adviser. 

“Impressionism is a word that 
has lent itself to every kind of mis- 
representation, for in its exact sense 
all true painting is penetrated with 
impressionism, but, to use the word 
in its most modern sense—that is to 
signify the rapid noting of elusive 
appearance—Monet is the only 
painter to whom it may reasonably 
be applied.” 

This dictum of George Moore may 
not pass unchallenged, but it will be 
conceded that the claims of this long 
misunderstood painter to be con- 
sidered the head of the Impressionist 
movement are well established. By 
virtue of his great series of Medi- 
terranean, Rouen, and Thames pic- 
tures, Monet will go down to history 
as one of the foremost artists of our 
time. 

His claim to distinction rests upon 


*This exhibition which opens the middle of this month is the third of the great 
“one man” shows arranged by the Copley Society. Monet’s pictures will aptly continue 


the series begun by Sargent and Whistler. 
66. 
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a solid foundation. No painter has 
ever been more honest with himself. 
Artistic graft forms no part of his 
creed. Monet has never saved him- 
self labor by trick or artifice. He 
can scarcely be said to have even a 
convention. The source of his 
strength, and of whatever weakness 


they get further and further away 
from the possibility of varied ex- 
pression. Monet seems to have 
agreed with himself never to adopt 
any convention, although he un- 
doubtedly has indirectly always 
used a formula. Always clumsy and 
bungling in technique, Monet has 


CLAUDE MONET 


appears, is that he has not even de- 
vised for himself a system, a clever 
way of doing things. He has 
profited mainly by the artistic value 
of sincerity. Most artists, as they 
grow in popularity, fall into a groove 
of efficiency which presently renders 
them singularly inefficient. Growing 
yearly more skillful in technique, 


accomplished results that are a con- 
stant inspiration to artists who be- 
lieve that the deft hand and the 
slick execution are quite as often a 
pitfall as a help to the true crafts- 
man. Nothing more truthful was 
ever said than the words of Jules 
Breton to his fellow artist of 
Giverny—‘‘Painters should not 
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trouble themselves too much about 
execution. I mean by this that they 
should have in view a sincere obser- 
vation of nature and show as they 
would the delicate coquetries of the 
brush. Those whose aim is to dis- 
play upon canvas their skillfulness 
of touch can succeed in placing only 
of faults. Oh, the insipid skill of 
handling which is always infallible! 
Oh, the delightful skillfulness of a 
hand trembling with emotion!” 

It will pay those who expect to 
yet anything of real value from the 
collection of Monet pictures at Cop- 
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ley Hall to make such preliminary 
study as they may of the little group 
of five examples in the Fifth Gallery 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. They 
are respectively “Rouen Cathedral,” 
“Marine,” “La Petite Creuse,” “La 
Falaise des Dalles,” and the “Seine at 
Giverny. Perhaps in none of these 
compositions are the man’s painter- 
esque qualities more evident than in 
“La Petite Creuse,” owned by Dr. 
Denman Ross,—a vista across a 
small river, flawing between treeless 
hills. Not only are the sentiments 


of the hour and place objectively 
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rendered, but there is in every pas- 
sage of the picture a revelation of 
the struggles and self-torture of the 
man who is bound to hit it right. 
Monet does not shy at the truth; 
that relief of the bank on the left 
side from the bank on the further 
side, so subtle, so unintelligible at 
close range, and so inevitable, was 
doubtless arrived at,only after such 
struggles as he who has fought 
against MFreluctant medium can 
understand. Monet, perhaps, got 
the notes of white flecking the sur- 
face of the river where it ripples over 
a ledge at first too high; then he de- 
pressed them, so that they lost their 
brilliancy ; not all at once were they 


made to sparkle and yet hold their 
place as they do—perhaps not on the 
first day, or even on the second, for 
Monet returns day_after day to work 
for his brief half hour or hour while 
the conditions of the light are the 
same. By sheer force of intelligent 
perception the values were finally 
made correct. Not a bit of chic in 
all this, not a concession to grace of 
hand, to facile touch; no attempt at 
elegance; no bellicose assertion of 
force. Only the terrible regard for 
truth is present, compelling and in- 
sistent. The result is a picture that 
in its way is as fine as Rembrandt, as 
true as a Velasquez. 

Monet has been called the artistic 
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descendant of Claude Loraine and 
Monticelli and to some extent he is 
such. His ultimate point of view is 
not so different from theirs; how- 
ever, his methods of attack may be 
very different. He accepts without 
reservation the impressionist form- 
ula, which leads the artist to discard 
a fixed scale of values and to paint 
the lower tones of the black and 
white gamut as nearly as possible 


draughtsman, and thoroughly versa- 
tile when he wants to be. Although 
the portraits painted by Monet are 
few in number, they are of a quality 
to show that he might have become 
an excellent figure painter had he 
chosen. 

In view of the Boston exhibition 
it is interesting to mark Monet’s in- 
fluence on New England painters. 

Charles Herbert Woodbury has 


LA FALAISE DES DALLES 
In Boston Museum cf Fine Arts 


as they are in nature, leaving the 
higher notes to take care of them- 
selves. Beyond any other artist 
Monet has appreciated the necessity 
of strictly following out the optical 
laws formulated by Helmholtz and 
Chevereul, and has never believed 
that study of chromatic laws is in 
any way inimical to artistic expres- 
sion. He is an accomplished 


said—and in so saying voices an 
opinion universally endorsed—that 
Monet has made an impression on 
painting comparable to tle bursting 
of Kipling into the world of English 
letters. No one painter has escaped 
his influence. The painter sees 
things, since Monet showed them, 
as he did not see them before. So 
complete has been the revelation 
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that not only has the artist come to 
accept his pictures at their proper 
value, but actually, looking at a 
landscape through Monet-trained 
eyes, appreciates the vibrations of 
light and color which were once 
practically non-existent for him. 

In fine,the Impressionist discovery 
that sunlight dissolves tones revolu- 
tionized modern painting. 


formula in rendering the clearness 
of atmosphere and the glorious 
bursts of light which are so essen- 
tially characteristic of our landscape. 
And the beauty of their work at its 
best has been convincing. Often the 
charge has been made that in the 
effort to produce an illusion of sun- 
light the Impressionists sacrifice all 
else that the artists of the ages have 


LA PETITE CREUSE 
In Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Messrs. Benson, Tarbell, De 
Camp, Hazard, Hamilton, Hale, 
Paxton, Barnard, Wendel, and about 
a score of others, whose works have 
been seen at the leading galleries in 
Boston, Worcester, Providence, 
Springfield, and every other New 
England city which maintains any 
kind of art activity, have taught us 
the usefulnesss of the impressionistic 


striven for. Good pattern, rotundity 
of form, texture, even individual 
character—these go by the board 
when the painter undertakes to pro- 
duce his high-keyed effect with 
spots of unjoined pigment rather 
than by blending of tone into tone. 

New England has been always 
particularly susceptible to the 
preachings of the Impressionists. 
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Nearly the entire group of the Ten 
Men who several years ago broke 
away from the Society of American 
Artists, and established a little im- 
pressionist salon of their own with 
annual exhibitions in New York, 
were New Englanders by birth and 
education and several of them were 
resident in Boston. 


been plein air and always plein air. 
In every composition he pays strict- 
est regard to the conditions of light, 
going back day after day to renew 
acquaintance with the subject and 
never working for much more than 
an hour upon the same effect. Like 
most men of his exacting tempera- 
ment he is very hard to satisfy, and 


MARINE 


In Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Mr. Wynford Dewhurst gives the 
composition of Monet’s palette: 
“Flake and zine white in equal pro- 
portions, three tints of yellow 
(chrome), vermilion, two tints of 
madder lake, cobalt blue, emerald 
green and vert emeraude.” A color 
catalogue significantly startling. 

Monet’s’ method of working has 


he is said to have destroyed far more 
canvases than he has painted. Hun- 
dreds of American art students have 
watched him paint at a distance, but 
have found it impossible to get per- 
sonally acquainted with him. 
Indeed, it is said that he rather 
shuns the society of artists. One of 
his few intimate friends is John 
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Sargent, the portrait painter, but 
though the accomplished American 
spends a week or so each year at 
Giverny, and talks more or less of 
art matters with Monet, the French- 
man has never yet discovered that 
his friend is an artist by profession. 
The principal private collectors of 
Monet’s works are, in Paris, Durand- 
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Ruel, Count Camondo, Faure, the 
celebrated operatic vocalist, Decup, 
Pellerin, Gallunaid, and Benard; in 
Rouen, Depeau; in the United 
States, C. Lambert Peterson and 
Potter Palmer of Chicago; Frank 
Chapin of Philadelphia; A. A. Pape 
of Cleveland and H. O. Havemeyer 
of New York. 


Ancient Houses of Old Newbury 


By S. Harry FErRRIs. 


THE SPENCER-PIERCE HOUSE—ERECTED 1637 


OR the average man or woman 
there is always something pe- 
culiarly and deeply interesting 

about an ancient building that for 
many generations has been a human 
home. It is pleasant to stand within 
the walls of such a structure and 
picture in imagination the many 


scenes of joy and sorrow, the wel- 
comes and partings, the bridals and 
burials that have taken place there 
as the long train of years have rolled 
away. 

For one who does find pleasure in 
such things there are few places that 
offer more inducements for a visit 
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than the venerable town of New- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

The oldest dwelling in Newbury 
is the ancient Spencer-Pierce house, 
frequently referred to lucally as the 
“garrison house.” It is to this day 
a fine-looking structure, appearing 
comfortable and home-like with its 
broad sweep of vine-covered front, 
and its great entrance porch open- 


ing out into a large tree-shaded yard 


that is odorous in the spring-time 
with the scent of lilacs and old- 
fashioned roses. 


On the death of the original 
owner in England a few years later 
the property passed into the pos- 
session of a nephew John Spencer, 
Jr., who at the time was a young 
man of twenty-one years, residing 
in Boston, where he was a student 
of the saintly Rev. John Cotton. 

Young Spencer did not long re- 
tain the old house, but disposed of 
it to Daniel Pierce, who was the 
original progenitor on this side of the 
ocean of all of the numerous mem- 
bers of the family of that name that 


THE OLD ILSLEY HOUSE—ERECTED 1670 


The foundations of the old house 
were laid, so tradition says, in 1637 
by John Spencer, who came to New 
England in the ship Mary and John 
and was made a freeman and chosen 
a deputy to the General Court in 
1634. He was not destined to enjoy 
his new home long though, for as a 
consequence of joining the followers 
of Rev. John Wheelwright and Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, he was adjudged 
guilty of holding heritical religious 
opinions and banished from the 
colony. 


reside in the United States to-day. 
The way in which the title of the 
property was transferred, as de- 
scribed in the deposition of one John 
Woodbridge in an old record, seems 
strangely odd at present, although 
it is said to have been in fairly com- 
mon use at the time in England. 
The deponent describes the transfer 
as follows: 

“As we were going through the land of 
ye farme Mr. Pierce said to Mr. Spencer 
you promised to give me possession by turfe 


and twigge. Mr. Spencer said soe I will 
if you please to cut a turfe and twigge, and 
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Mr. Pierce did cut off a twigge off a te 
and cut up a turfe, and Mr. Neesieus took 

the twigge and stuck it into the turfe, and 
bid us beare witness that he gave Mr. Pierce 
possession thereby of the house and land 
and farme that he had bought of him, and 
gave the turfe and twigge to Mr Pierce.” 


Mr. Pierce evidently had an en- 
during affection for the property 
that passed into his hands in this 
way, for when he died he left a 
strict provision, in his will that it 
should “never be sold or in any part 
divided” outside of the family bear- 
ing his name. In spite of this en- 
tail, however, in 1777 the house and 
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With his immense resources of 
wealth Mr. Tracy naturally lived up- 
on a scale of great grandeur. He 
owned several large dwellings in ad- 
dition to the Spencer-Pierce house, 
among the others being the famous 
Craigie mansion at Cambridge, cele- 
brated in history as the headquarters 
of Washington and the home of 
Longfellow. 

He was an extensive entertainer, 
and is said to have been a suave and 
agreeable host. Those who were 
fortunate enough to enjoy his favor 
found his table furnished with the 


THE OLD NOYES HOUSE—ERECTED 1646 


surrounding land passed into the 
hands of Nathaniel Tracy. 

Then commenced the most bril- 
liant and interesting period in the 
history of the old habitation. Mr. 
Tracy was by far one of the very 
wealthiest men of the country. At 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War he owned 110 merchant vessels 
having a total valuation with their 
cargoes. of nearly $3,000,000. Dur- 
ing the progress of the war he fitted 
out and was the principal owner of 
twenty-four privateers, carrying 340 
guns and navigated by 2,800 men. 


choicest viands, his cellars filled 
with the mellowest wines, while the 
horses and carriages that were 
placed at the disposal of his guests 
were the finest that money could 
buy. 

The old Spencer-Pierce house 
was, therefore, naturally the scene 
of many very brilliant social func- 
tions. Among other notable guests 
that were entertained was Thomas 
Jefferson, whose visit occurred just 
previous to the beginning of his 
journey as an envoy to the court of 
France. 
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The occasion is mentioned pleas- 
antly in Mr. Jefferson’s diary, as is 
also the later voyage across the 
ocean, which was made in the com- 
pany of Mr. Tracy in one of his 
numerous ships. 

The old house is built in the form 


of a cross, and its most interesting. 


feature is a great front porch whose 
walls are of stone that were prob- 
ably brought from a considerable 
distance by means of boats down the 
Merrimac River. Of this porch 


out the side of the house, and landed an 
old negro slave of the occupant, in her 
bed, in the boughs of an adjacent apple 
tree.” 


Not far from the venerable Spen- 
cer-Pierce mansion is another an- 
cient dwelling that is deeply inter- 
esting—the old Isley house, erected 
in 1670. It was built by Stephen 
Swett, who sold it in 1783 to Oliver 
Putnam, whose name is indissolu- 
bly connected with the history of 
the town through the noble bene- 


THE OLD COFFIN HOUSE-—ERECTED 1652 


Harriet Prescott Spofford has writ- 
ten: 


“The great porch of this old house is 
said to be the most beautiful architectural 
specimen in this part of the country, 
although it doubtless owes part of its 


beauty to the mellow and varied coloring © 


that more than 200 years have given it. 
Yet the bevelled bricks of its arches and 
casements and the exquisite nicety of its 
ornamentation lead the careful scrutinizer 
to side with those who dismiss the idea of 
its having been a garrison house, and to 
conjecture that that idea gained currency 
from that it was once used to store powder 
in—a fact that was fixed in the popular 
memory by an explosion there which blew 


faction of his son to the cause of 
education that is commemorated in 
the celebrated Consolidated High 
and Putnam Schools. 

Mr. Putnam transformed the old 
mansion into an inn that soon be- 
came one of the most famous on the 
road between Boston and Ports- 
mouth. Thither from the great 
stage coaches as they rolled back 
and forth over their route came the 
travellers of the day for food and re- 
freshment.. Around the monstrous 
fire-place in the large office the old 
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cronies of the town gathered for 
their daily glass of grog, and to dis- 
cuss the latest news of the shipping 
on the water front. Frequently of 
evenings the air of the neighborhood 
resounded with the laughter and 
conversation of the village beaux 
and belles gathered for social relax- 
ation. 

But, ah, what mighty changes the 
passing years have brought in their 
train. As one stands to-day at the 
door of the ancient mansion and 
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tends upward fully 7 feet from the 
cellar floor. 

A writer familiar with this great 
chimney wrote a few years ago: 


“It is still possible to walk underneath 
the mantle and, standing before the huge 
oven, look upwards on a cloudless night 
and count the stars.’ 


A short journey will bring us to 
still another ancient dwelling, the 
old Noyes house. It was built in 
1646 by Rev. James Noyes, who was 


THE OLD TOPPAN HOUSE—ERECTED 1687 


dreams of the days that are gone, an 
electric car whizzes past, destroying 
ia an instant the picture that the 
imagination has created of the lum- 
bering stage coach swinging into 
view, and rolling up to the front of 
the house to discharge its load of 
tired and hungry passengers. 

One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the old house is a massive 
chimney erected upon a solid stone 
foundation that is at least 18 feet in 
length by 8 feet in width and ex- 


born in Wiltshire, educated at Ox- 
ford, and came to this country in 
1635. He was a cousin of the Rev. 
Thomas Parker, whose name will 
ever occupy a prominent place in 
the religious history of New Eng- 
land. 

In the house erected by Mr. Noyes 
the two clergymen lived together in 
peace and contentment for the 
larger part of a life time. Speaking 
of this life-long friendship Cotton 
Mather says in his Magnalia: 
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“They taught in one school (in England), 
came over in the same ship, were pastor and 
teacher in one church, and Mr. Parker con- 
tinuing always in celibacy they lived in 
one house till death separated them for 
awhile.” 


This old house also has an unusu- 
ally massive chimney. It was origi- 
nally 12 feet square at the base. A 
number of years ago when it was 
somewhat reduced in size a secret 
chamber or closet was discovered 
carefully hidden away near the 
foundation. The purpose for which 
this chamber was intended is a mat- 
ter of surmise. Surely there could 
have been no family skeletons to 
hide away in the household of the 
two noble old clergymen. 

A few $teps further will bring us 
to the old Coffin house, that in every 
aspect shows a ripe old age, and 
vividly recalls the scenes of a long 
distant past. There are a number 
of conflicting opinions regarding the 
year in which the house was erected, 
but the most commonly accepted 
view is that it was built in 1652 by 
Henry Somerby, who at his death a 
little later left the property to his 
wife Judith. 

Shortly afterwards the widow 
Somerby joined her fortunes to 
those of Tristam Coffin, Jr., and 
thereby the house came by the 
name by which it is at present 
known. Mr. Coffin was a son of 


Tristam Coffin, Sr., who with several. 


others purchased seven-eighths of 
the island of Nantucket, and was the 
first progenitor on these shores of 
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the numerous family of his name 
that is now scattered in every part 
of the country. 

For many years the old house was 
the home of Joshua Coffin, the 
teacher, justice and historian of 
whom Whittier has written: 

“I,—the man of middle years, 

In whose sable locks appears 

Many a warning fleck of gray,— 

Looking back to that far day, 

And thy primal lessons, feel 

Grateful smiles my lips unseal, 

As remembering thee, I blend 

Olden teacher, present friend, 

Wise with antiquarian search 

In the scrolls of State and Church; 

Named on history’s title page 

Parish clerk and justice sage; 

_ For the ferule’s wholesome awe 

Wielding now the sword of law.” 
' Still another deeply interesting 
Newbury old dwelling is the ancient 
Toppan house, built in 1687. The 
Toppan family in the early days of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was a 
highly respected one. The first of 
the name in this country, Jacob Top- 
pan, married Hannah Sewall, a 
sister of the famous Judge Sewall. 
In the Judge’s diary frequent refer- 
ence is made to visits paid to and re- 
ceived from members of “brother 
Jacob Toppan’s family.” One of 
these references tells a pathetic tale 
of the olden days as follows: 


“After my comming home, when it was 
almost dark, Jane Toppan comes in from 
Newbury and brings the very sorrowful 
news of the death of cousin Sam Toppan 
(of small pox) ‘last Thursday night about 
9 of the clock, buried the Wednesday night 
following because of the heat No minister 
with him; Mr. Shove prayed not with him 
at all, went not to him till was just dying.” 
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Johanna’s Crowning Sorrow 


By EvizaBETH BARNET TOLDRIDGE 


66 E’RE a mighty hard-workin’ 
woman to my _ thinkin’, 
Johanna,” the little spare 

voice of a little spare wuman enun- 

ciated. 

She was standing with arms 
a-kimbo beside the table upon which 
Johanna Simmons was rapidly mov- 
ing back and forth an iron, a brown- 
checked apron between, to receive 
the benefit of the warm smoothing. 

Johanna had been a fine woman, 
cheery and strong as winds in 
wintry weather, but face and figure 
within a few short years had greatly 
changed; there were signs in both 
of health’s upbreaking, the village 
women, her life-friends, noted, with 
low expressions of dole. 

“Seems-like I hev to keep goin’ 
every minute, Mehitable Sowers,” 
mournfully said Johanna. “When- 
ever I make out for to set a wiile, 
quiet-like, I e’ena’most lose my 
senses, wat weth stedyin’ ‘bout 
Hepsy, an’ wishin’ of her back. 

“She war a fine lass, my darter 
Hepsy, tel thet villain come along 
wat took her away an’ merried her 
wethout my knowin’ an’ never a 
word to me hev come outen her sence 
she writ an’ ‘lowed she war merried; 
all owin’ to him, I’ll be boun’.” 

“She war a good lass an’ a helpful, 
tel he come along,” spoke Mehitable. 

“My heart is fit to break—I carn’t 
talk of it, Mehitable, noways, weth- 
out. I ain’t seem to git use’ to it all 
these five years gone. I don’ seem 
to git over it, noways.” 


Mehitable doubled her shawl over 
her head, a preparatory movement 
which was to be taken as a signal 
of departure. 

“Tain’t no use fur to fret, Johanna, 
ez I see,” she said. “Things kem an’ 
go, an’ we hev to take wat the Lord 
do sen’, ‘’umble-like.” Johanna 
stooped to rest her iron upon the 
smooth, oval stone beside the stove; 
then, as there seemed to her neces- 
sity for some little exterior manifes- 
tation of her disapproval of the 
other’s implied mistrust, she stood 
erect with an assumed proud, up- 
ward holding of her shoulder and 
chin which utterly belied the perma- 
nent tenderness in her eyes. 


“Not but wat I kin bow to the 


Lord’s will, ‘’umble an’ willin’, 
w’enever He see fit, Mehitable,” she 
said, “but this war more like Satan’s 
will, to my thinkin’. Wud the Lord 
hev took away my only darter, w’en 
I’ve sarved Him willin’ an’ faithful, 
thet-a-way? Ef she’d gone to the 
grave, wy, ‘twud hev been His 
doin’; but don’ tell me ‘bout the 
Lord takin’ Hepsy an’ sen’in’ her off 


_to a big wicked city weth Sam Hob- 


son fur a husband, wat hed eyes 
like Satan hisself to my thinkin’; an’ 
w’atever took Hepsy Simmons, an’ 
sot her min’ on him like it war sot, 
I ain’t ever likely to know. I ’low 
it’s lonesome-like, Mehitable, w’at- 
ever ye say to the contrairy, an’ 
thar’s times w’en the daylight makes 
out fur to go, my heart is fit to 
break fur Hepsy.” 
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The mother leaned her face upon 
her hands. 

“T ain’t got no call fur to be con- 
trairy,. Johanna, ez I see,” said 
sharp-faced Mehitable. ‘Don’ take 
on so; not but wat it war hard an’ 
grievin’ to hev Hepsy do so ongrate- 
ful, an’ to be lef’ lonesome-like in 
yer ol’ age, wethout chick nor 
chile—”’ 

Johanna raised her head; through 
her withered cheeks a dim red 
burned, and her brown eyes, from 
beneath the thinning lids, looked up- 
ward soft and warm. 

“Manny’s the times I hed thoughts 
o Hepsy’s merryin’ an ’ settlin’ 
som’ers yerabouts, an’ manny’s the 
thoughts I hed o’ bidin’ weth her an’ 
holpin, in the days w’en thar’d be a 
little Hepsy, mebbe, a-playin’ afore 
the dore—” 

“Come down to Pearson’s, do ye 
now, Mehitable said coaxingly. 
There had come an ache into her 
own breast for Johanna, born of her 
pity for these dreams that came to 
naught, and she suddenly became 
aware of the necessity, for both of 
them, of other channels of thought; 
so the two went out together, and 
Johanna, among the women, forgot 
to feel her grief—for the joys and 
sorrows of other hearts always 
brimmed over into hers, so near had 
she ever stood to humankind; but, 
afterward, entering her lonely door, 
remembrance came with the keen, 
insistent strokes which her heart- 
beats kept time to. 

Seven days after, there was a stir 
and a whir, as of giant wings beat- 
ing the air of the place. A boon 
was the bit of sad news to the still 
village; as to the brooding pool any 


disturbing entering object must be, 


so plainly does it display its 
dimpling pleasure. The cause of 


the stir and the whir was Sam Hob- 
son’s letter to Johanna, telling of 
Hepsy’s death, without preparatory 
hint or regretful sentence. The 
sudden distressful news completely 
prostrated Johanna, who, even in 
face of Hepsy’s willfulness, loved 
her as mothers do, and despite the 
complete severance, ever felt she 
possessed her still. 

“Eh, but it war hard work afore 
she made out to come to,” one 
morning said Sarah Stubbins to 
Mehitable Sowers in a relishing 
tone. 

“I ‘low she'll be turrible lone- 
some-like these times,” Mehitable’s 
voice continued. “An’ the wust 
side of it be, she carn’t go to Hepsy, 
for she don’ know whar she bides, 
noways; an’ Sam Hobson, I'll be 
boun’, he wunt consider he hev no 
call to sen’ Hepsy home to Johanna, 
to be laid decent-like down by her 
father. Its rale hard on Johanna. 
I’m thinkin’, I'll stop in fur a minute, 
an’ make out to hear how she’s 
kemin’ along.” 

Sarah could not withstand the 
pleasing temptation to enter also, 
despite her urgent mindfulness of 
tasks at home, so the women entered 
the cottage door together. 

Seven days of knowledge of her 
loss had passed; Johanna, brave 
and strong of soul, had rallied. Up- 
right she sat upon her chair beside 
the clean wooden table; there were 
round brown rings about her eyes, 
which seemed more deeply sunk be- 
neath the heavy brows; her parted 
hair was slightly roughened ; she held 
within her hand a crumpled letter. 
Looking up as the two women 
entered, she nodded to them; there 
could be, in an hour like this, no 
smile of welcome. To-day as she 
sat there, utterly without romantic 
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environments, plain, practical Jo- 
hanna seemed the very incarnation 
of sorrow. Her expression, well 
caught into marble, might have 
fairly immortalized the hand that 
wrought. 

“I’ve ben tryin’ to make out to 
read the letter again, but I carn’t do 
it, Mehitable,” she said, and her 
voice was broken and old. “It burns 
my fingers to tech it, but I “lowed ez 
how it hedn’t all ben made out, an’ 
I thought, mebbe, thar might be 
summat—’bout Hepsy—comin’ 
back—” casting the letter upon the 
floor, she hid her face behind her 
hardened palms. 

Amid the silence that fell after, 
Mehitable, stooping, took up the 
letter in one of her thin yellow 
hands, and, with the other, drew out 
the written sheet within. She read 
it slowly to herself, drawing up her 
brows into fine wrinkles and mut- 
tering here and there a word aloud. 
It was the cruel message to Jo- 
hanna; in it there was no hint of 
any ministration after death, no 
mention of a burial; no address 
given. After Sam Hobson’s name, 
written with a blotty flourish, came 
a few more sentences. 

Mehitable read on. She leaned 
forward; she well-nigh bent her 
forehead upon the paper, as if by 
closer scrutiny of the words to aid 
her dazed understanding; her throat 
emitted a strange little sound—it 
might have been a laugh, it might 
have been a sob. She suddenly 
straightened herself in her chair 
and commenced performing sundry 
mysterious, violent jerks and geg- 
tures for the benefit of Sarah, who 
stood beside the stove, in sphinx- 
like immobility, her eyes upon Me- 
hitable, her mouth slightly open, her 
face bearing all over it that well- 


known look of unmistakable illiter- 
acy. 

“Johanna,” cried Mehitable, pant- 
ing as if after a run, “thar’s summat 
in this letter I ‘lows you wants to 
hear!” She rose from her chair, her 
voice assuming the quick tense tone 
of deep feeling well-repressed—*“Jo- 
hanna—thar’s a_chile—an’ he’s 
‘lowin’ he'll sen’ her to you!” 

“Now I knows the Lord loves 
me,” solemnly said Johanna. “Never 
will I make out fur to daur to hev 
doubts of Him no more. Read it to 
me, Mehitable, quick.” 

The soft warm light was in her 
eyes again. She raised her head a 
little; her shoulders drew them- 
selves upward; she looked almost 
proud, and deep red came into her 
withered cheeks—for straight be- 
fore her in the path of her lonely 
life, of a sudden, a little earthly hope 
had lifted itself, like a brave blos- 
som, out of the dust of pain, and it 
was very sweet. 

Mehitable read aloud Sam Hob- 
son’s blunt sentences: 

There had been two children, but 
the last one died with the mother. 
This one had been in the world about 
four years. He would send her on 
such a date upon such a train, in 
care of the conductor, to the nearest 
station; she would reach that point 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. Jo- 
hanna could keep the child or send 
her back at once to some Orphan 
Asylum in the city—there were 
plenty of them. As for him, he was 
off on a cruise, to be seen no more 
on this side of the world; he wished 
he had never laid eyes on it any- 
how. Then came his name once 
more, the pretentious black curve 
under it. 

Johanna rose.. She re-pinned her 
shawl and smoothed down her 
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apron. She set her chair back 
straight against the wall. 

“Mehitable,” said she, “don’ ye see 
ez I hev but wan day lef’ to set 
things to rights in? To-morrer’s 
the day, do ye min’? I’m thinkin’ 
ye'll not be hevin’ a min’ to hender, 
ye nor Sarah Stubbins. I thank ye 
kindly, but thar ain’t nobody goin’ 
to straighten up this yer place fur 
my darter Hepsy’s little lass but 
me, to my knowin’,” and there 
passed over her face its first smile, 
faint and wistful, as she turned to lay 
the letter upon an edge of the double 
shelf which hung high against the 
whitewashed wall and held, for 
bric-a-brac, two rosy-cheeked apples 
amid its umber shadows. 

Mehitable had a sharp answer 
ready, for her mind and tongue were 
possessed of a like and fearful ce- 
lerity; but as she marked the un- 
wonted illumination of her friend’s 
sad face, a curious obstruction in 
her throat prevented its ejection. 

“Come, go ‘long, Sarah,” she 
said after a moment. “Johanna, I 
‘low she’s got a plenty fur to do this 
yer arternoon, ’thouten us hamperin’ 
round!” 

The two women went out upon 
the narrow pathway stretching away 
from the door in uncertain curves, 
one behind the other. There was 
something slightly grotesque about 
the pair with their solemnly-intent 
faces, earnest, awkward stridings 
and the sharp contrast as to height. 
They had reached the road and 
parted, when Johanna appeared at 
the door, calling Mehitable. 

“Ye’ll make out fur to go weth 
me in Andy Bunnett’s wagon to the 
train,” was what she said, the tone 
a cunning combination of pleading 
and commanding. Mehitable nod- 
ded and Johanna closed the door. 


On the afternoon of the next day, 
a shabby wagon drew up in the road, 
somewhere near Johanna’s cottage; 
an old man, with short unkempt 
gray beard and darkened sinewy 
hands upon the reins, occupied the 
seat of prominence. He neither 
changed his pose nor uttered sound 
to attract attention, but with 
loosened rein, sat and waited, the 
sunshine lying across his knees, the 
shadow of the wagon’s canvas- 
covered forward hooping enveloping 
his face. So quiescent was he, he 
appeared a still-tongued Patience, 
indeed, perched upon some new 
kind of monument! 

Johanna, with air of mystery and 
majesty—for her outlines and the 
carriage of her figure suggested 
one’s idea of royal things—had 
taken Mehitable into the little back 
room to reveal to her the evidences 
of her labors of love. There flut- 
tered a gay little curtain at the 
window, newly hung; in one corner 
appeared her own humble pallet, 
and close beside it stood an old- 
fashioned cradle, hoarded away 
since Hepsy’s babyhood. There was 
a patchwork quilt over it, a marvel- 
ous, geometric combination of reds 
and greens; a spotless little white 
pillow lay across the upper portion, 
and upon it already Johanna saw 
a little child’s head resting, soft and 
warm. 

Mehitable said never a word, 
cloaking away her sympathy beneath 
ample folds of silence—for she was 
one of those who strangely hold any 
revelation of feeling a personal 
akasement—but she stooped and 
smoothed the coverlet in a place 
where it had puckered a little; then 
she turned and went into the other 
room. Johanna followed and closed 
the door between. 
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As Mehitable drew inward the 
outer door, which opened to the 
wide, sweet air, Johanna lifted a 
little blue and white mug from the 
table and set it down again. 

“It war Hepsy’s,” she said softly. 
“I put it yere a purpose, an’ the 
milk’s right handy, fur I doubt not 
shell be hungry, pore baby, arter 
thet long ride in the wagon; eh, 
Mehitable?” 

The thin, dark woman assented, 
and the two went out together. 

Mehitable jumped lightly into the 
wagon, Johanna entering more 


clumsily, after one or two attempts;. 


she panted as she fell upon one of 
the rough lengthwise seats. Mehit- 
able having settled herself opposite 
upon another, Andy Bunnett started 
the forlorn Jeremiah down the long 
road, to meet the train containing the 
undreamed-of comfort for Johanna. 
The peaceful fields about were 
autumn-toned; there were dry 
stalks full of dead blooms every- 


where; that soft brown distant haze. 


meant leafless branches interlaced 
and still. The air seemed to nip a 
little; Johanna rejoiced that she had 
not forgotten a shawl for the child. 

“Mehitable, ‘pears-like, we ain't 
never goin’ to git thar,” she said up- 
on the way. “Andy Bunnett, carn’t 
ol’ Jerry make out fur to go ‘long no 
spryer’n thet?” 

Andy, never turning his head, 
mumbled an answer which was lost 
before it reached Johanna in the 
rumble of the wheels. 

The wagon creaked along; and 
the sun went lower in the sky and 
fell behind those distant leafless 
sentinels along the way, shining out 
in broken patches only of red gold. 
A light wind bent the grasses over, 
and soft-footed cows, with swinging 
bells, went by in twos and threes. 


“Thar be the station whar them 
lights air, now,” said Mehitable at 
last. 

“The Lord be thanked,” devoutly 
said Johanna. 

When the wagon stopped the two 
women got out unaided; Johanna’s 
old frame ached from the long 
cramped posture, but she walked in 
long firm strides; light Mehitable 
stumbled over the rough boards of 
the platform. ; 

“Thar kem the train a-kitin’,” 
Andy remarked to Jerry, with a 
small chuckle, as he drew the horse 
well back behind the low building, 
placarded with a small time-table, 
and one or two large lettered adver- 
tisements. 

The train came whistling in, and 
the women huddled close against the 
wall, Johanna faint and trembling 
as her thought flew to the little child 
alone in that huge, mad thing. 

It stopped, with a great crashing 
together of its iron joints, and one 
man got off. 

There came a suffocating moment 
of suspense for Johanna; then an- 
other man, wearing a gold-corded 
cap and a coat with brass buttons, 
jumped off one of the cars, holding 
in his arms a child. The two women, 
as with one impulse, went forward. 
That they were waiting for the 
child was written plainly upon their 
faces. He set his burden down up- 
on the boards before them, uttering 
a few words in a low tone, then 
turned, and, crossing the platform 
rapidly, entered one of che cars with- 
out a backward glance. 

Down upon her poor old knees 
fell Johanna, and close, close she 
clasped the child unto her poor old 
breast. 

Sunny morns and quiet eves went 
passing in her swift fancy, each 
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holding this new-found treasure in 
tender clasping; and eager thoughts 
of teaching the little lips to speak 
and the little hands to work and 
play through all the happy years 
went blending with her heart’s un- 
worded great thanksgiving. 

It was a long, glad moment. 

“W’y,” she said at last, her voice 
holding a soft tremble in it, her lips 
touched with the sweet shyness that 
a girl’s might wear. “W’y, ye little 
midget ye! Look at yer granny— 
lemme see yer pooty little face—” 

She held the child away from her 
a little; Mehitable drew nearer and 
looked down, with eyes moistened at 
last, upon the tiny creature in its 
brown calico dress. 

Still and limp it stood before 
them. On its face there was no smile, 
no look of happy childhood—in its 
eyes there was no light, no hint of 
reason, no slightest expression of 
any intelligence. 

The horrible truth fell upon them 
both together. Mehitable put her 
shawl before her eyes; Johanna 
dropped the little hands, and rocked 
backward and forward upon her 
knees, uttering low, sharp cries. 

“Johanna,” Mehitable stooped to 


whisper, “give her to the train man 
right away—he kin take her back to 
the ’Sylum sure ‘nuf, seein’ ez thet 
vagabone wunt hev her—do ye 
now—quick, Johanna—” 

Like fire to dangerous explosive 
were Mehitable’s words. 

Up sprang Johanna: with a swift 
downward movement, she dragged 
the child into her arms. 

There were long slanting skurries 
of clouds in the western sky, like 
solid ripples of sunset light, and the 
glory from them touched the tawny 
hair of the child and fell full upon 
the suffering face of Johanna, which, 
radiating forth instantly as well all 
the grand strength of her soul’s ac- 
ceptance, gave back glory for glory. 

“She b’longs to me I'll hev ye 
know,’ she cried in a low, fierce 
tone, “an’ see ye hearken well, Me- 
hitable Sowers, thar ain’t no Orphan 
‘Sylum in this hull broad land wat’ll 
ever hol’ this chile!” 

Close-clasping her latest grief, she 
strode back to the wagon and got in; 
Mehitable, with mien of unaccus- 
tomed meekness, followed; and the 
old wagon commenced its creaking 
journey homeward and was gathered 
away into the night. 
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The Salt of the Sea 


By Rev. J. A. DEwe 


NE of the most fundamental 
and universal laws that we 
see carfied out in the creation 

and conservation of the universe is 
that of the interdependence of sub- 
stances upon the other. A most 
wise and provident Being, in all His 
operations, follows what may be 
called the law of the least means, 
never making use of means greater 
than are necessary for the end in 
view, and never displaying a useless 
amount of energy. As a consequence 
of this law, the beings and forces 
which constitute the great mass of 
the visible world are so constituted 
that one could not exist without the 
other, and all act and react in one 
continual circular progression. 

The mutual dependence between 
sea and land, or, rather, between the 
elements that are necessary for the 
preservation both of one and the 
other, is in this view very worthy of 
consideration. 

The two principal substances that 
sea-water contains, which maintain 
it in its present condition, and ren- 
der it not only a fit habitation for 
the finny life within it, but also an 
indispensable factor in the conser- 
vation and propagation even of ter- 
restrial life, are carbonates and 
salts. Under these two headings all 


the other substances contained in 
the sea may be classified. The pro- 
cess that applies to one carbonate 
also applies in an equal manner and 
degree to all its other compounds, 
and what we have to say with re- 
gard to the ingress and consequent 


elimination of common salt will also 
hold true with regard to the bro- 
mides, iodides, and chlorides which 
are also contained and stored up be- 
neath the surface of the sea, though 
in smaller quantities. 

The first substance which is found 
dissolved in sea-water is the car- 
bonate. It is true that, compara- 
tively speaking, its quantity is far 
inferior to that of the salts; but con- 
sidered in itself, and in relation to 
the waters that contain it, its im- 
portance is of so great moment that 
without it the world would soon be- 
come but a stagnant waste, every 
spark of animal life would soon be- 
come extinct, and the whole econ- 
omy of Nature disturbed, and even 
destroyed altogether. The amount 
of carbonate contained in a tumbler 
of sea-water may be small and in- 
significant indeed, barely exceeding 
even microscopic dimensions, but 
when considered as pervading and 
permeating an immense sheet of 
water that occupies by far the 
greater portion of the surface of the 
globe, then its dimensions become 
almost fabulous, and quite exceed 
the limits of calculation. If we 
imagine vast continents rising out of 
the sea, then we can form some idea 
of the vast quantity of carbonate 


‘that is found in the living deep. 


The first question that arises is 
how it got there. Nature itself, if 
we use our faculties of observation, 
will supply us with the answer. If 
we take a small quantity of sea- 
water and an equal amount of river- 
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water, and compare together the 
quantity of carbonate contained in 
both, we shall find that the ratio of 
the substance contained would be 
but as one to a thousand. But if we 
apply the same reasoning to the 
river carbonate as we did to that of 
the sea, and if we examine the quan- 
tity of carbonate that is poured by 
one river alone into the bosom of the 
sea in the course of the day, we shall 
find the amount to be truly enor- 
mous. A river of ordinary size, like 
the Thames, pours in a contribution 
of thousands of tons a day; other 
rivers of more considerable magni- 
tude would supply even three or 
four times the amount. But not 
only the rivers, even the streams and 
brooklets contain their quota of car- 
bonate, and all are continually pour- 
ing into the sea the same substance, 
and this not for one year only, but 
for hundreds, nay, thousands of 
years. 
The principal agent in this contri- 
bution is the mechanical and chemi- 
cal dissolving power of rain-water. 
There is no substance so hard, so 
durable and adamantine that will 
not eventually yield to the dissolv- 
ing properties of water. Chemists, 
it is true, are wont to say that nitric 
acid will dissolve gold; that sul- 
phuric acid will dissolve zinc, but 
not gold ;and that water will dissolve 
neither of these metals. But this 
only holds good when we consider 
the process as being carried on only 
for a defiinite and small space of 
time, but when we carry on the pro- 
cess ad infinitum, then all such dis- 
tinctions and limitations cease. The 
hardest rocks, the boldest moun- 
tains, will in course of time yield to 
the dripping action of rain-water. 
At first the most prominent peaks 
and points will be rounded off, then 


they will cease to be altogether. 
After a time, the shape itself of the 
rock will begin to change form com- 
pletely, and it will grow smaller and 
smaller in size, till at length the last 
fragment is completely swept away. 
The rugged peaks of the mountains 
in North Wales, the needle points 
of so many of the mountains in 
North Italy, and the grotesque and 
fantastic shapes worn by the rocks 
in Cornwall, especially those that go 
by the name of cheese-ring, are all 
results of the action of rain-water. 
And, in the course of centuries, not 
only hills and rugged mountains, 
but even entire continents, lose their 
shape, and are swept away through 
the agency of rain-showers. 

And marvelous, indeed, is the 
history of that process. The rain- 
drops that descend upon a hard and 
solid rock, and leave it impregnated 
with tiny particles of the rock, can 
follow one of two courses. They 
can either descend into the earth, 
carrying the dissolved substance 
with them, or, owing to the hard- 
ness of the surface of the soil, they 
can flow over its surface, and rush 
down to the nearest stream, deposit- 
ing therein their burden. Some- 
times, when they take the first 
course, we have, as a consequence, 
the caverns of stalactite and stalag- 
mite, such, for example, as the 
celebrated caves of Cheddar in Som- 
ersetshire. Let us follow with the 
eye of imagination a drop of rain, 
which, laden with tiny particles of 
carbonate, sinks down beneath the 
surface of the earth. After arriving 
at a certain distance, it reaches the 
ceiling of a cave, of which there are 
so many formed, both naturally and 
artificially, beneath the surface of 
the ground. It shows itself trem- 
bling and glistening on the ceiling 
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of the cavern. In time, by the action 
of the warmth and of the atmos- 
phere, the carbonate begins to 
coalesce, harden, and finally to at- 
tach itself by the force of attrac- 
tion to the surface of the ceiling, 
after which the remainder of the 
drop, owing to the pressure of an- 
other from behind, falls perpendicu- 
larly to the ground. But it does not 
fall empty-handed. It still contains 
a tiny portion of carbonate, and this, 
as the water gradually dries up, be- 
comes deposited as a firm, solid crys- 
tal upon the floor of the cavern. An- 
other drop oozes out, deposits its 
burden of carbonate in a similar way 
upon the floor and ceiling of the 
cavern, then another, and another. 
Then, by degrees, two beautiful 
needle-shaped crystals are formed, 
one pendant from the roof, the other 
rising from the floor. Both contin- 
ually increase in size till at length 
they touch and unite. In the case 
of Cheddar these needles, called re- 
spectively stalactite and stalagmite, 
can be seen in the actual process of 
formation. Crowds sometimes flock 
to see them, attracted not so much 
by the interest of their formation, as 
by the beautiful and very often fan- 
tastic shapes which they assume. 
But let us suppose, on the other 
hand, that the surface of the soil is of 
a hard and solid nature. In that 
case the drops of water, with their 
burden of carbonate, will trickle 
over the surface till they arrive at the 
nearest stream. From thence they 
will be carried to some large river, 
and eventually exported into the 
boundless waters of the ocean. An- 
other cause that is at work in the 
dissolving of the -dry land, and de- 
positing its material in the sea, is 
the action of the waves upon our 
coast-line, and sometimes the grad- 


ual subsidence of the coast-line itself. 
Such depradations are sometimes 
only the work of time, but occasion- 
ally it happens that, owing to some 
unprecedented storm, or some extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in the tides, 
a whole piece is carried off bodily 
and swept into the sea. 

These two causes, quite apart 
from any other accidental ones, are 
sufficient to account for the presence 
of carbonate in sea-water. It is, 
moreover, easy to see that even if 
only these two were at work the 
quantity of solid carbonate held in 
solution in sea-water must be enor- 
mous, nay, in the course of some 
years the ocean would be more than 
saturated with it, and owing to its 
overwhelming presence would soon 
cease to fulfill its all-important 
functions. 

There must, therefore, be some 
means of eliminating its super- 
abundance from the ocean, and 


these, following the guide of experi- 


ence and observation, may be classi- 
fied into the following: First, the 
fish that live in the sea; second, the 
coral insects; third, the action of 
storm and tide. First of all, we 
must remember that the carbonate 
is not allowed, generally speaking, 
to remain at the outlet of the stream 
or river that deposited it. It is im- 
mediately carried far out into the 
ocean and diffused even to the utter- 
most parts. The waters of the sea 
are continually in motion. In addi- 
tion to tidal action, the great 
currents that with gigantic and im- 
petuous force rush from continent 
to continent, the action of the sun 
upon the surface of the sea, warming 
certain parts of it more than others, 
thereby causing the colder waters to 
rush up and take the place of those 
that have been carried off through 
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evaporation, are sufficient to pro- 
duce an incessant motion in the 
waters of the sea. Moreover, apart 
from these causes, there is another. 
Even in the retired depths of the 
ocean, where, as it is supposed, the 
rays of the sun can never enter, 
there exist living creatures with per- 
fected moving organisms. Many of 
these, it is true, are exceedingly 
small and stationary, but, even so, 
they take and excrete their food, 
and this is quite sufficient to pro- 
duce a downward and upward 
motion in the waters that surround 
them. It can be proved that such is 
the equilibrium of the great ocean, 
that not one single drop of it can 
be moved and displaced from its 
former position without producing 
a motion, small though it be, in 
every single drop that constitutes 
the entire ocean. The drop that is 
moved vacates a certain spot; this 
is immediately filled up by the one 
that is nearest, and so on, through 
the entire mass of water. Hence, 
if but a single drop be moved on 
the shores of Kent, the movement 
must be propogated through the 
entire mass of waters, even to the 
coast of Africa or Australia. Thus, 
while the currents move the upper 
and middle portions of the sea, the 
denizens of the depths are able to 
produce with their living organisms 
both downward and upward cur- 
rents. Granted, however, that by 
the incessant movement in the 
waters of the ocean the particles of 
carbonate are diffused throughout 
its entire mass, it remains to consider 
the way in which its superfluous 
amount is carried off by the fish 
living in the sea. 

The immensity of the fishing 
trade, the numbers that are able to 
gain a living by its means, are suffi- 


cient indications of the enormous 
quantities of fish, both moving and 
stationary, that live in the ocean and 
feed on its contents. The immense 
shoals of fish that sometimes almost 
form a solid mass miles in extent, 
and those huge monsters that are a 
terror even to man himself, are all 
most important factors in carrying 
off the surplus of carbonate that is 
daily being poured into the sea. For 
of what are their skeletons com- 
posed? What is it that constitutes 
the chief element of their bony 
structure? None other than thai 
identical carbonate that is being 
washed in tons by our great rivers 
into the sea. The gelatinous mar- 
row of the fish contains but a small 
portion of it, but the bone consists, 
for the greater part, of carbonate. 
The living organism feeds on the 
tiny particles of carbonate floating 
loose in the water; it absorbs them 
into its own system, and thus 
strengthens and enlarges its osseous 
structure. These are the flying 
scavengers of the sea, but their oper- 
ations are not so substantial as those 
of the stationary inhabitants of the 
deep. 

Those immense beds of oysters 
that extend for miles, and propagate 
themselves in millions, make their 
shells from the loose particles of 
carbonate. Those beautiful shells 
that are cast by the waves of the sea 
on our shores are all made out of the 
same material. Nay, more, those 
huge cliffs of white chalk that char- 
acterize the south-eastern shores of 
our island,* extending from the east 
of Dover, are composed, as the great 
naturalist Ehrenberg tells us, of 
minute microscopic shells which 
were formerly the tiny bones of 
minute living organisms. But what 
are those immense beds of black 
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shining flint, of which their is a bed 
on the east of Dover two miles in 
extent? Who would imagine that 
such a solid mass,—with which 
sometimes even great buildings are 
erected, notably at Ramsgate,—was 
once the appurtenance of living, 
moving, and palpitating organisms? 
Yet such is the case, for in many of 
them have been found the remains 
of sponges, and such like rudi- 
mentary, but living and beautiful 
organisms. Again, if we consider 
the larger shell-fish, and the immense 
crabs and tortoises, still more palp- 
able and evident becomes the great 
economy of Nature, that makes use 
of these apparently useless beings 
in order to eliminate the superflous 
quantity of carbonate that would 
otherwise choke the ocean, and in- 
directly be the means of destroying 
every living thing on the surface of 
the earth. 

But down in the depths of the 
ocean there can be no living fish,— 
not even crabs or shell-fish,—which, 
feeding and building up their hard 
structure, can perform for the lower 
parts that which they have done for 
the upper. Such was the opinion 
prevalent some few years ago. It 
would seem impossible that at the 
bottom of the great ocean there 
should exist any life at all—still 
less that there should exist an or- 
ganism capable of performing the 
most delicate functions of the most 
complex life. 

The pressure’of the upper upon the 
lower strata of water is barely cun- 
ceivable till we judge of it by the 
effect it is capable of producing. 
The strongest cast-iron submarine 
boat could not withstand the pres- 
sure. Jules Verne has indeed, in 
his marvelous work entitled 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 


the Sea,” shown that by constructing 
a submarine boat of a certain form 
its power of resistance might be im- 
mensely increased; but, even so, 
what must be the enormous weight 
of so many tons of water, which not 
only practical engineers, but even 
the imagination of a novelist, is 
barely able to cope with? Added to 
this difficulty there is the fact that 
the rays of the sun, which, ordinarily 
speaking, are essential to the well 
being and propagation even of the 
inhabitants of the deep, can only 
penetrate a few feet, or at most a 
few yards, beneath the surface of the 
sea. But deep down not the faint- 
est glimmer of sunlight can possibly 
reach. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that up to a few years ago it was 
believed that the deep depths of the 
ocean were void of all life. 

Recent researches, however, have 
succeeded in discovering the con- 
trary. As the topmost peaks of 
almost inaccessible mountains are 
the abode of livingcreatures, though, 
of course, in fewer species than are 
found in the plain beneath, so in 
the lowest parts of the earth, under 
the pressure of miles and tons of 
water, where no human creature has 
ever been, where no sunbeam has 
ever flitted, in the midst of solemn 
silence and perennial calm, dwell 
not only one or two, but thousands 
and millions of living organisms. In 
the deepest part of the Atlantic a 
dredge was let down miles below the 
surface, and, to the astonishment of 
all, minute living creatures were 
brought to the surface. They were, 
moreover, not only capable of ful- 
filling all the functions of life, but 
were possessed of eyes—eyes clear 
and sparkling, and which formed the 
most perfect image on the retina. 

This last phenomenon caused a 
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great amount of wonder and conjec- 
ture. If they are able to see, there 
must be light at the bottom of the 
sea. Even if they were born with the 
most perfect eyesight, yet if kept 
in a state of darkness for any consid- 
erable time the power of vision 
would soon become entirely lost. 
But whence comes this light? One 
of the hypotheses that were brought 
forward sought to account for it by 
the emission of phosphorescent 
light. The fact itself which they 
adduced as the cause is no doubt 
true in itself, and is now matter of 
common knowledge. In _ certain 
parts of the sea acres and acres of 
water seem aflame with it. A vessel 
passing through the water leaves a 
huge track of molten fire behind it; 
an oar dipped into the water, on be- 
ing raised lets fall drops of the pur- 
est light, which shine like brightest 
diamonds, and all this is owing to 
the wonderful power which these in- 
sects have of producing, by the ac- 
tion of their instinct on their material 
organisms, the changes necessary 
for the production of the light. But 
many of these tiny beings drawn 
from the depths are not capable of 
producing such light. The well- 
known experiments of Professor 
Tyndall here come to our rescue. 
He discovered that immense pres- 
sure is capable of producing light. 
That there is immense pressure at 
the depths of the sea there can be no 
doubt, and here we have a stffficient 
explanation for the clear and perfect 
organs of vision with which these 
tiny creatures are endowed. 

But these tiny beings are not only 
of interest as far as their outward 
appearance goes; they have a very 
important function to perform, none 
other that that of feeding upon and 
subtracting the superfluous particles 


of carbonate contained in the sea. 
There are millions and millions of 
them, occupying leagues of square 
miles under the great mass of our 
ocean water, and each of them is a 
scavenger clearing off the superflu- 
ous carbonate that would otherwise 
soon clog the lower strata of water. 

But this is not the only kindly 
office they perform: they establish a 
system of currents upwards and 
downwards. The water at the top is 
saturated with carbonate. As a 
natural consequence, being heavier 
than the water surrounding and be- 
neath it, it sinks. When it reaches 
the depths these tiny creatures 
pounce upon it and abstract there- 
from the solid particles which go to 
form their tiny shells. The water 
having deposited its burden, and be- 
ing thereby rendered specifically 
lighter than the waters above, arises 
to occupy their place. 

We now come to the second 
means by which the superfluous car- 
bonate is removed from the ocean— 
viz., the coral-builders. Perhaps 
there are none of us but have from 
time to time admired those beautiful 
necklaces of coral brought to us 
from the Polynesian islands. The 
hardness and durability of the struc- 
ture, the clearness and brilliancy of 
the color, which is either red or 
white, may well make them orna- 
ments of which any woman may be 
proud. But these also are, like the 
shells of the fish, simply the product 
of living organisms, and are mani- 
festations of precisely the same func- 
tion as that which is performed by 
the minute insects at the bottom of 
the ocean. Circumstances alone 
form any ground of distinction. 
The coral insects cannot live at any 
considerable depth below the sur- 
face of the sea, nor therefore can 
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they exist very far out from land; 
as a rule, they perform their labors 
only a short distance from land. 
They are prevented from going out 
further by the depth of the sea, and 
they cannot approach nearer to the 
shore, for then they would come in 
contact with the fresh water of the 
streams and rivers, which to them 
means downright destruction. The 
coast of Australia is lined for thous- 
ands of miles with the coral reefs, 
thus illustrating the limits that cir- 
cumscribe the efforts of these tiny 
workers. 

Their function is also to abstract 
the carbonate from the living deep, 
depositing it again in the form of 
coral. If, moreover, we examine the 
situation, the position in which these 
workers are placed, we shall find a 
most wise disposition of things. 
They are placed just in the way of 
the warm currents, which contain 
the greatest quantity of carbonate. 
If there were no current to supply 
them with a fresh amount of car- 
bonated water, they would very soon 
perish for want of their necessary 
aliment; as it is, the current sup- 
plies them with a never-failing pro- 
vision of food, and they, in their 
turn, take from it the quantity of 
carbonate with which it is loaded to 
excess. 

Such, then, are the instruments 
by which the superfluous quantity of 
solid carbonate is removed from the 
waters of the sea. But what we see 
now has been going on for ages. 
The greater part of the dry land on 
which we stand is the product of the 
silent denizens of the sea. There 
are huge chains of mountains built 
up entirely, or almost entirely, of 
carbonate, that centuries ago has 
been abstracted from the sea. It is 
true that in them are also found 
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many other substances, but the car- 
bonate always holds the most im- 
portant place. Immense tracts of 
land, too, covered with green pas- 
turage or majestic forests, are com- 
posed of the same material. The in- 
valuable discoveries made of late 
years by geological science show the 
immense importance that marine 
products hold in the strata of the 
earth. Millions of years ago, when 
this dry land was buried under the 
waters of the sea, what is now be- 
ing done by the coral insects and 
moving inhabitants of the sea was 
then being done by those beautiful 
fossil fish of which so many speci- 
mens still exist, while now, as then, 
we behold in the silent, hidden labors 
of present sea-life the germs of conti- 
nents, which will rise slowly and 
majestically into existence millions 
of years to come. How beautifully 
all this accords with the wisdom of 
the eternal Providence, who, in His 
ineffable law of least means, makes 
use of the lowliest of His creatures 
for the accomplishment of His great- 
est designs. 

Having now considered the car- 
bonate, and the elimination of its 
superfiluity from the waters of the 
sea, we must pass on to consider a 
subject of as great but more intri- 
cate interest, namely, the presence 
in due quantity of sodium chloride, 
or sea-salt. It is well known that 
common salt is found in every part 
of the ocean, but not every part is 
equally saturated with it. In those 
regions where the sun is intensely 
hot, and where, as a consequence, a 
greater amount of vapor is carried 
up, there more salt will be found, 
for the heat cannot raise the parti- 
cles of salt, except in such infinitesi- 
mally small quantities as to be alto- 
gether imperceptible. The water, 
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therefore, that is left behind is ren- 
dered more salt. In those seas, on 
the other hand, in which little evapo- 
ration takes place, the quantity of 
salt is comparatively less. Such is 
the case in the Baltic Sea, where the 
waters are almost fresh in their 
quality. 

The sodium chloride, or common 
salt, that is found in the sea can be 
attributed to the same source as the 
carbonate. It is poured into the 
ocean, that is to say, by the rivers 
and streams of our continents and 
islands. Our rivers, though sup- 
posed to contain naught but fresh 
water, yet in reality contain small 
quantities of salt, which, being car- 
ried hourly and daily and yearly into 
the sea, soon suffice to saturate it 
thoroughly with the briny element. 

The amount of salt contained in 
the sea is so great, that if it could, 
by some powerful process, be ab- 
stracted from the sea and spread 
over the northern part of our Con- 
tinent,* it would cover the ground to 
the depth of one mile; and this quan- 
tity would, if there were no remov- 
ing agent, be continually increasing, 
till our great oceans would, in course 
of time, become as salt and as 
deadly as the Dead Sea. The con- 
tinual evaporation that is carried on 
is one of the principal agents in its 
increase. In vast tracts of the ocean, 
where the heat is greatest, fifteen 
feet of surface water in the course of 
a year is lifted up into the air, leav- 
ing behind its residue of salt, and 
this process is carried on for thous- 
ands of square miles. Then only a 
small quantity of the vapor thus 
carried up returns direct to the sea. 
It is borne away by aerial currents 
to terrestrial regions; there it is 
preeipitated in the shape of rain, 
which percolates through the soil, 
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and, enriched again with a burden of 
salt, returns to the briny deep. 

There must, therefore, as in the 
case of the carbonate, exist some 
agent or agents by which the super- 
fluous amount of salt is removed. 

What the effects of this agent are 
we see in the numerous salt-mines 
that have been discovered in the 
bowels of the earth, and which rival 
in size and magnificence even those 
of the coaling districts. One of the 
most important of these, one which, 
for its peculiar structure, leaves the 
strongest impression upon the mind, 
is that at Salzburg. The salt is 
there obtained by a process of satu- 
ration and distillation. Water is al- 
lowed to flow into a basin of salt un- 
til it becomes absolutely saturated 
with it, and then the water is boiled 
off in a series of vats, leaving behind 
a residue of hard, solid salt. Long 
passages, excavated from the same 
material, lead from one part of the 
vast subterranean palace to another. 

In various other parts of the world 
are found similar storages of salt, 
and all give clear and unmistakable 
tokens of being by some mysterious 
process extracted from sea-water. 
The fossils that are found in the 
strata immediately surrounding that 
of the salt are those that pertain to 
marine shores, and betoken it as 
clearly as in our day the sea-shells 
betray and characterize the presence 
of the sea-shore. Moreover, in the 
mass of the salt itself, buried be- 
neath its surface, are found fossils 
of various organisms. 

At first it was extremely difficult 
to assign any certain and definite 
cause for these enormous deposits, 
and various conjectural theories 
were resorted to. One of these 
was the action of salt springs. 
Springs that rise from the earth 
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usually deposit on the surface of the 
soil secretions of any particular min- 
eral with which they are saturated. 
Thus, springs of iron-water invari- 
ably announce their presence by a 
red sediment of iron, varying in 
thickness and solidity according to 
the circumstances of the locality. If 
it be a spot well protected from the 
heavy rains, and yet exposed to a 
certain amount of heat, the quantity 
of mineral found on the surface 
will be greater than that deposited 
in less favored localities. In the 
same manner springs of salt de- 
posit their burden upon the surface 
of the soil immediately surrounding 
them. But their deposits, even 
though we imagine them as being 
found under the most favored con- 
ditions, yet never amount to more 
than two feet in depth, and certainly 
cannot be compared with those huge 
masses which strike with wonder 
the eye and imagination of the be- 
holder. Another ‘hypothesis was 
that of the action of storms. It 
was supposed that on a flat coasting 
line the sea would advance more 
than usual into the interior of the 
land, and afterwards retiring, would 
leave behind small ponds or lagoons 
of sea-water, which, being dried up 
by the sun, would leave large de- 
posits of the salty element. But 
this hypothesis has also been found 
totally inadequate to explain the 
effect in question, for such ponds, 
unless made artificially for the pur- 
pose (and this is impossible, for we 
are treating now of prehistoric 
times) would only be of a very su- 
perficial depth. 

There must therefore be some 
other agent at work. And a more 
enlightened knowledge of the trans- 
formations that Nature carries on 
around us suffices to show not only 
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that there is such an agent, but also 
what that agent is. 

It is a well known fact that the 
surface of the earth is continually 
changing. Portions are rising grad- 
ually to a higher level, while others 
are undergoing a corresponding de- 
pression. Whether owing to the 
action of internal forces, or to the 
revolution of the earth itself, with 
such velocity through space, or, as is 
most likely, owing to both these 
causes acting together, there is not 
one single part of the globe that is 
not undulating like the unstable 
element of the sea. Even the ex- 
perience of the last twenty years 
has shown how lands that were once 
under the surface of the sea, by a 
gradual upheaving from below, are 
now reclaimed, and teem with the 
labor and industry of man, while 
other parts of the coast, by a corres- 
ponding process of sinking, are 
severed from the mainland. A strik- 
in example, though, of course, of a 
very ancient date, we have in the 
Straits of Dover. Research shows 
that the narrow “Silver Streak” was 
once terra firma, joining together the 
now separate countries. 

This gradual depression in certain 
parts of the globe is the chief factor 
in the removing of the superfluous 
salt from the sea. By it certain 
parts of the sea are cut off from the 
main portion. Thus, in course of 
time an immense salt-water lake is 
formed. By degrees, owing to the 
action of the warmth of the sun and 
the evaporating influence of the dry 
winds, the water is gradually re- 
moved, leaving behind an immense 
deposit of sea-salt. Thus the super- 
fluity is removed by a two-fold pro- 
cess: by the gradual subsidence and 
sinking of certain parts of the sea, 
and secondly, by the evaporation 
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carried on by the combined action of 
the sun and wind. 

Such are the principal agencies 
in the storage of the carbonates and 
salts under the surface of the sea, 
and the removal of their superfluity. 
In both cases it will be easily seen 
that there is a circle. The land 
gives to the sea, and the sea, in its 
turn, by the work of its living -in- 
habitants and the subsidence of cer- 


tain portions of its bed, gives back to 
the land, and furnishes the material 
of future continents and islands. As 
to where the circle begins it is im- 
possible to say. As we said in the 
beginning, the circle is found in 
Nature, and all we can do is to 
follow its harmonious and pro- 
gressive movements with ever- 
increasing wonder and admira- 
tion. 


The Paths of Air 


By CHRISTOPHER G. HAZARD 


As sailors find the paths of seas, 
And pilgrims wander everywhere, 
My love, far wiser she than these, 
Comes flitting down the paths of air. 


Sweet memories her maidens are, 

They drape her form, they lend her grace 
And, like the twilight and a star, 

They draw her veil and show her face. 


In vain the hurrying, envious years 
Would haste her far and hold her fast, 
When Time would thrust her forth she nears 
My heart by posterns of the past. 
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Salem of To-day 


By Mary H. 


HE city of Salem is built on a 

peninsular which extends 

from the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay and terminates 
in the bold headland of Cape Ann. 
It is unique among the cities of 
America in that it has retained for so 
long its old, Colonial flavor, for it 
is only within the last thirty years 
that great changes have taken place 
in its “personnel.” Where once 
stood stately Colonial homes, are 
now seen large and imposing build- 
ings in which the business of the 
city is transacted, while many man- 
ufacturing firms have established 
their plants here... The Salem of to- 
day differs widely from the Salem 
of thirty years ago. 

The business blocks, of course, 
are grouped about the centre of the 
town, while stretching out on all 
sides are the residential portions. 
At the west is Chestnut street, one 
of the finest residential streets of the 
city, beautiful with its arching elms 
and its fine Colonial mansions, where 
now dwell many descendants of the 
old “merchant princes.” 

Derby street, which was once the 
heart of the town in the halcyon 
days of the East India trade, is now 
peopled by the humble dwellers of 
the tenement house, while at the 
wharves, instead of ships full of 
costly treasures, now lie black 
coal barges, and schooners laden 
with lumber. At the east is the old 
training field (the Common) ‘now 
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called Washington Square, sur- 
rounded on all sides by graceful 
elms. Around this are built some of 
the finest residences of the city, one 
of them being the home of the Salem 
Club. 

Divided by rivers now hemmed in 
within stone walls, and running 
through conduits that reduce them 
to mere canals, we find the out- 
skirts of the city. South Salem lies 
along one side of the beautiful, land- 
locked harbor, shaped like a bowl, 
which in the pre-Revolutionary days, 
almost made Salem the capital of 
the State. 

The residential streets are gener- 
ally wide and shaded by trees; par- 
ticularly beautiful are Chestnut 
street, Dearborn street, and Lafay- 
ette street. The latter took its 
name from the fact that General La- 
fayette once rode through it on his 
way from Boston, when he visited 
Salem in 1784. 

Salem is now the centre of busi- 
ness for all the adjoining towns, be- 
ing connected with them by railway 
and trolley lines. The busy throngs 
on the streets are a daily proof of 
this. Then, too, the town is con- 
stantly visited by the interested 
tourist, who is attracted here by the 
old houses, its witchcraft reputation, 
its museums, and most of all, be- 
cause it was the birthplace of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Among the cities of New England, 
Salem takes a leading position with 


*An article entitled ‘‘ Historic Salem” appeared in the New England Magazine for 
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respect to educational advantages. 
Three libraries have been founded 
here, two of them being unsurpassed 
in the county. One of these is the 
library belonging to the Essex Insti- 
tute, which is a veritable store- 
house of Salem’s past, and of the 
past of Essex County. There is here 
an inexhaustible collection of curios, 


rare old furniture and antiques of | 


all kinds, which both keep alive the 
memory of the past and teach a les- 
son to the present age. Such a col- 
lection only a community like this 
could supply. 

The Essex Institute was formed 
by joining together the two socie- 
ties known as the Essex Historical 
Society and the Essex Natural His- 
tory Society. It has for its object 
the advancement of the arts, litera- 
ture, science, and local history, but 
its special work is more in the last- 
named line. 

The President of the Institute 
now is General Francis H. Appleton, 
historian and scholar, one eminent- 
ly fitted to fill this important posi- 
tion. Although a native of Boston, 
General Appleton is closely allied to 
Salem, being descended from both 
the Crowinshield and the Silsbee 
families. He succeeded in office the 
Hon. Robert S. Rantoul, who, dur- 
ing his presidency of eight years, 
gave his whole time to the affairs of 
the Institute, and to him Salem owes 
much fine work done along the lines 
of its past history. In this he was 
ably assisted by Mr. George Francis 
Dow, the Secretary, an antiquarian 
of no mean merit. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland, who stood 
preéminent among the antiquarians 
of Essex County, was for many 
years the president of the Institute. 
He gave great attention to historical 
and scientific research. He was the 
founder of the Essex County Natu- 


ral History Society, and was one of 
the original members of the Essex 
Institute. Judge Daniel A. White 
was its first president. 

To the Institute, Salem is indebted 
for lectures on scientific and histori- 
cal subjects during the winter 
months, while in the summer sea- 
son, excursions made by it into the 
towns around give ample opportuni- 
ty to study the history of other sec- 
tions of the county. 

The Institute has been the recipi- 
ent of numerous donations ever 
since the beginning of its existence. 
One of the most recent gifts is a 
sum of money from Miss Elizabeth 
C. Ward, the sister of General Fred- 
erick Ward who made fame for 
himself by organizing the Chinese 
Army. For this act China has now 
elevated him among her revered 
demi-gods. 

The income of the Ward fund is 
devoted to the collecting of books on 
China and the Chinese. In addition 
to many books, Miss Ward has 
given a sum of money to fit up a 
room suitable for the keeping of 
these volumes. But owing to the 
cramped condition of the building, 
the Institute has been prevented as 
yet from carrying out Miss Ward’s 
wishes, and a room has been only 
temporarily set apart for them. 

Through the will of the late Miss 
Mary T. Ropes, a way has been 
opened for the Institute to establish, 
at some future time, a Free School 
of Botany. The Nathaniel Ropes’ 
mansion and the adjoining estate 
are the subject of this gift. It is 
situated on Essex street—a beauti- 
ful, dignified house of the Colonial 
style of architecture. 

Many members of the Essex In- 
stitute have gained a reputation in 
the field of antiquarian and geneal- 
ogical research. Mr. Sidney Perley, 
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the editor of the “Essex Antiquari- 
an,” has done fine work along these 
lines. He is now engaged in review- 
ing the ancient Salem of 1700, taking 
it by sections, and showing where 
the old houses once stood. Mr. Ezra 
D. Hines is treating the history of 
Essex County most exhaustively, 


letin,”’ a scientific periodical, and the 
“Proceedings.” 

As early as 1760 a library was 
formed in Salem by a group of men 
of literary attainments. This was 
called the Social Library. Then in 
1781 the Philosophical Library was 
formed. The starting point of this 
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while Mr. Henry FitzGilbert 
Waters, Curator of History has done 
much valuable genealogical work 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Essex Institute has several 
publications—the “Historical Col- 
lections,” issued quarterly ; the “Bul- 


latter library was a part of the libra- 
ry of the celebrated Dr. Richara 
Kirwan, which had been captured 
on the high seas by an American 
privateer. These books had been 
brought to Beverly and sold. A 
company of Salem gentlemen pur- 
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chased them, and the library was 
then started. P 

These two libraries were united 
in 1810, and form what is now 
known as the Salem Athenzum. 
In character it is much like the Bos- 
ton Atheneum. The library is 
lodged in Plummer Hall, a large, 
brick building next to the Essex In- 
stitute on Essex street. This is an 
historic spot, for here the famous, 
old Indian fighter, Captain Joseph 
Gardner, made his home, and Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott, the histori- 
an, was born in a house that stood 
once on this site. 

The Public Library building was 
once the residence of Captain John 
Bertram, one of Salem’s most suc- 
cessful merchants, and was given 
to the city for a public library by 
his heirs. Under the competent 
management of the librarian, Mr. 
Gardner M. Jones, the library is con- 
stantly growing in volume and 


circulation and in usefulness to the 
public. 

For higher schools, Salem has the 
State Normal School, and the High 
School. The former has this year 
completed its half century of work. 
Mr. Walter P. Beckwith, the princi- 
pal, during the five years of his con- 
nection with the school has done 
much to raise the standard of educa- 
tion. As a speaker and an educa- 
tional writer he is well known. 

His Saturday morning “talks” to 
his students are exerting a great ih- 
fluence for good among them, and 
even the graduates are constantly 
returning to him for advice and in- 
spiration. 

In 1896 a new building was erect- 
ed at the junction of Lafayette street 
and Loring avenue. Occupying an 
elevated site, of imposing size, 
and constructed of buff-colored 
brick with light stone and terra- 
cotta trimmings, it fairly dominates 
South Salem. The architect was 
J. Philip Rinn of Boston, and its 
cost was two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It contains a gymnasium, and 
“model schools” of the kindergarten, 
primary, and grammar grades, fitted 
to provide instruction for four hun- 
dred children, and is supplied with 
fine scientific apparatus, as well as 
a library of forty-five hundred vol- 
umes. Tuition is free to residents 
of the State who intend to become 
teachers in the public schools of 
Massachusetts, and the State also 
makes an appropriation for the as- 
sistance of those who need aid. 

The High School building is 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs 
of the city, and the erection of a 
new building is now under con- 
sideration. Mr. F. M. Collester is 
the present principal. A former 
principal, Mr. John W. Perkins, is 
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now the efficient Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Another educational feature of 
Salem is the Museum in the East 
India Marine Building, with its 
storehouse of treasures gathered 
from all parts of the world. This 
Museum was begun by the East In- 
dia Marine Society in 1799, as a col- 
lection of curiosities found particu- 
larly beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn, and during the time 
of Salem’s commercial prosperity the 
accessions were numerous. When 
the commerce of the town declined, 
the membership fell off, and it was 
impossible to support the Museum. 
But in 1867 Mr. George Peabody of 
London placed $140,000 in the 
hands of certain gentlemen who, he 
instructed, should buy the East In- 
dia Marine Hall, refit it for the Mu- 
seum and the natural history, and 
ethnological collections of the Es- 
sex Institute, and be incorporated as 
the Trustees of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science. The officers of the 
Academy are: Prof. Edward S. 
Morse, Director, and Mr. John H. 
Sears, Curator of Mineralogy and 
Geology. The local collections of 
the animals, minerals, rocks, and 
flora of Essex County are very nearly 
complete, while the collections from 
foreign countries are most interest- 
ing and instructive. To Mr. John 
Robinson, the Treasurer, the Acad- 
emy is indebted for a complete col- 
lection of the different kinds of 
woods that grow in Essex County. 

Professor Morse is a well-known 
authority in biology and in Japanese 
pottery. His magnificent collection 
of pottery is to be seen in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, beauti- 
fully arranged and catalogued. 
Mr. Sears is an expert in geol- 
ogy, and his recent discoveries of 
prehistoric shell fishes and _ star 


fishes are attracting the attention of | 
geologists all over the country. 

All the various shades of religious 
belief are represented in Salem, and 
her churches are many. On the site 
where the early colonists erected 
their first meeting house, now stands 
the First Unitarian Church, while the 
sons and daughters of the old Puri- 
tanical religion worship in other edi- 
fices. 

The North Unitarian Church is 
perhaps the most picturesque of the 
churches. This is a grey stone edi- 
fice built in the Gothic style, and 
standing back from the street. Of 
the three Orthodox-Congregational 
churches, the Tabernacle church on 
Washington street has the largest 
congregation and Dr. DeWitt S. 
Clark is the present pastor. 

The fourth church erected in Sa- 
lem was St. Peter’s, built on Prison 
Lane in 1633. Of course, the Epis- 
copal form of service was much op- 
posed by the old Puritans, and this 
Society had a hard and stormy path 
to climb. The present Gothic edi- 
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fice, erected on the same spot just 
two hundred years later, is a wit- 
ness to the prosperity of the parish. 
A second Episcopal church, the 
Grace Church, has been built farther 
up in town by members who have 
withdrawn from St. Peter’s. The 
Rev. James P. Franks has been the 
rector here since 1870. 


Among the Roman Catholic 
churches none is finer than St. 
James’. It is a brick edifice, one 


hundred and seventy-eight feet long, 
with a seating capacity of thirteen 
thousand persons, and contains one 
of the largest and most powerful 
organs in the country. 

In the field of charities, Salem 
owes much to the late Captain John 
Bertram, who was one of its prom- 
inent merchants. The list of his 
donations is a long and varied one. 


The Bertram Home for Aged Men | 


was given by him, and he with other 
citizéns founded the Salem Hospital. 
He also gave to the Woman’s Friend 
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Society the northern part of the 
large brick house on Elm street, 
while in 1887 his heirs gave his 
estate and dwelling house on Essex 
street to the city for a public ‘libra- 
ry. 

Another merchant of Salem, -\\r. 
Robert Brookhouse, was also dis- 
tinguished for his charitable dona- 


tions. He gave the house on Derby 


street to the Association for the Re- 
lief of Aged and Destitute Women, 
for an Old Ladies’ Home, and it 
now shelters twenty-two old ladies. 
He also gave a home to the Sea- 
man’s Orphan and Children’s Fried 
Society. 

The new hospital just finished 
and fitted up is one of the most com- 
plete institutions of its kind in the 
state. None surpass it in its com- 
pleteness of detail, in conveniences 
available, and in quality of appli- 
ances and fixtures. The building 
formerly used for the hospital has 
been wholly remodelled and is now 
the administration building and.the 
home of the nurses. One hundred 


beds afford accommodation to the 
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patients, and besides the open wards 
there are several private rooms. Mr. 
Arthur W. West, the president of 
the Board of Trustees, devotes a 
large part of his time and attention 
to the affairs of this institution. 

Salem is the home of charities of 
all sorts and conditions. Of course, 
“Associated Charities” pene- 
trates into all corners of the city, 
and helps make the poor self-sup- 
porting, while the Woman's Friend 
Society gives a helping hand to the 
working woman. The Mack Indus- 
trial School, founded through the 
generosity of the late Miss Esther 
Mack, gives an industrial education 
to hundreds of children and young 
girls. 

The Salem branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. It has built itself a new and 
costly building on Essex street with- 
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in the last few years, and from this 
it exerts an ever-broadening influ- 
ence. It has a finely equipped gym- 
nasium, a swimming tank, and bowl- 
ing alleys, while the reading rooms 
are generously provided with books, 
periodicals, and newspapers. Many 
practical courses are taught, such as 
bookkeeping, commercial law, arith- 
metic, stenography, and drawing. 
Very recently rooms have been 
opened at low rates for working and 
school boys. Religious meetings 
are held on Sundays and through 
the week, while on Sunday after- 
noons, the “Railroad Branch ” holds 
meetings in the Boston and Maine 
railroad station. The President is 
Mr. Matthew Robson. 

The Salem Fraternity is doing 
work along these same lines with 
the boys of the city. Its rooms are 
open even:ngs, and beoks and news: 
papers. music and games add to the 
attractiveness of the place,” while 
free instruction is given to those 
who desire to study. 
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The Father Matthew Total Ab- 
stinence Society, which has its home 
on Essex street in the Gideon 
Tucker house, is composed of men of 
the Catholic faith, who are doing 
great work in the cause of temper- 
ance. They attract young men to 
their club, and by working to inter- 
est them in the life there, lead them 
to eschew bad company, and to re- 
form their lives. 
_ Salem was the second city incor- 

porated into the Commonwealth, 
the date of her incorporation being 
March 23, 1836. The organization 
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of the new city government took 
place in the Tabernacle Church May 
oth of the same year, Mayor Leverett 
Saltonstall taking the oath of office 
there. At once measures were 
taken to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for the officers of the city, 
and in 1838 the City Hall on Wash- 
ington street was reported by the 
chairman of the building committee 
as ready for occupancy. Since then 


many men who have attained to. 


eminence in their different walks in 
life have filled the mayor’s chair. 
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The Hon. Joseph N. Peterson has 
just been re-elected to the office for 
the third consecutive time. He is a 
man very much respected. by his 
fellow townsmen, and it is through 
his efforts that the combined trunk 
sewer system of Salem and Peabody 
has been established. This trunk 
sewer will extend from the Peabody 
line to a cove near Winter Island, « 
distance of about a mile and a half. 
From there the sewage will be 
pumped two miles out to sea, 
through a mammoth iron pipe. This 
is the greatest improvement that Sa- 
lem has undertaken since the con- 
struction of its water works, and it 
involves an expenditure of about a 
half a million of dollars. 

Mr. Peterson is a successful con- 
tractor and builder, his first large 
contract being the canal at North 
River. Appointed by Governor 
Ames a member of the State Arm- 
ories Commission, he was elected 
the chairman of the Commission and 
many of the principal armories of 
the state have been built under his 
supervision. 

The Salem Board of Trade was 
organized in I9oI at a meeting called 
by a special committee of the City 
Council. Mr. William S. Felton was 
made President. The organizatign 
is a valuable one to the city, and is 
active and energetic on behalf of its 
interests. Mr. Henry M. Batchelder, 
President of the Merchants’ Na- 
tiohal Bank, is now the President 
of the Board. 

The chief industry of Salem has 
always been the leather manufac- 
ture. “Blubber Hollow,” the centre 
of the industry, lying along the val- 
ley of the North River, has attained 
much celebrity in the markets of 
Boston, New York and St. Louis, 
for nearly fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of leather is manufactured 
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here every year. It received its ap- 
propriate if not poetical appellation 
in the early half of the last century, 
when the tanners began to use the 
whale oil or blubber which the sea 
captains brought home, whereby the 
neighborhood became invested with 
an odor more strong than pleasant. 

Since the strike of 1886 a new 
generation of tanners, with new 
ideas, has sprung up in Salem. 
These men are doing an immense 
business, sending their leather all 
over the country, to England, and 
the continent, and even as far as 
Australia. In former years the tan- 
ners thought that it was necessary 
for a hide to lie in the tanning 
liquors for six months, but now 
leather is tanned and finished in 
almost as many days. 

Matthew Robson is the Nestor of 
the leather manufacture, for he has 
been in the business for forty years. 
He started as a workman and is now 
a Director of the American Hide and 
Leather Company and the Manager 
of the Salem factories. 

The A. C. Lawrence Company, 
with its allies, the Winchester Tan- 
ning Company, and the National 
Calf Skin Company, who are in the 
Peabody district of “Blubber Hol- 
low,” is one of the biggest concerns 
in the world. Mr. Walter Budgell 
is the superintendent of this factory. 
Mr. A. B. Clark is known as “The 
Sheep Skin King.” He started in 
life as a workman, and to-day he has 
factories which cover an area of ten 
acres. The Morrill Leather Com- 
pany and the National Wool and 
Leather Company are also growing 
concerns under the charge of young 
and enterprising men. Besides the 
leather firms, Salem has many allied 
trades—the making of leather work- 
ing machines, and the manufacture 
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of shoe stock, and of glue and gela- 
tine. 

Salem is also a prosperous shoe- 
making centre. Freedom from labor 
troubles is one of its advantages, 
and it sends more than four million 
dollars’ worth of shoes into the 
market each year. Jonathan Brown 
& Son, who came to Salem when 
burned out at Marblehead; D. D. 
Lefavor, whose ancestor made shoes 
in the Revolutionary times; Luther 
G. Straw & Company, whose shoes 
for mechanics are sold from Maine 
to the Mississippi; Cass & Daley, 
and P. A. Field are among the lead- 
ing manufacturers. 

Another important industry of 
Salem is that conducted by the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
in the huge brick buildings which 
cover the old time Stage Point, 
where the South River empties into 
the harbor. Here cotton cloth is 
manufactured in diversified styles, 
largely for sheets and pillow cases, 
to the amount of twenty-five million 
yards each year, and shipped all 
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over the United States, as well as to 
Hawaii and the far East. Started 
in 1839 these mills operated entirely 
by steam power, were something of 
an innovation, as up to that time 
cotton mills were universally run by 
water power. However, the experi- 
ment proved successful, and the 
mills have increased from a relative- 
ly smalt plant to the present large 
concern, with some one hundred 
and ten thousand spindles, and two 
thousand eight hundred looms, 
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weaving cloth from thirty inches to 
ninety-six inches wide, and employ- 
ing one thousand six hundred opera- 
tives and with a capital of one mil- 
lion and a half dollars. Mr. Wil- 
liam P. McMullan is the manager. 
The Merchants’ Association has 
done much to help the business in- 
terests of the city. It is an associa- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-five 
of the local business men, and pri- 
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marily its principal reason for or- 
ganizing was to oppose the trading 
stamps, which have proved such a 
nuisance in other cities. Very re- 
cently a credit department was add- 
ed to the association, and this has 
proved a great benefit to its mem- 
bers. The organization has done 
valuable work in bringing about 
good feeling between the merchants, 
and in advertising the city as a great 
retail centre. Every spring and au- 
tumn what is called a “Merchants’ 
week” is held, during which extra 
advertising is done and a fine dis- 
play of goods is made. 

The principal stores are. situated 
on Essex street, the main street of 
the city. Two large department 
stores are located on this street— 
one the Almy, Bigelow & Washburn, 
Incorporated. This firm is a pro- 
gressive one, and is always on the 
alert for something which will in- 
terest the public. The street floor 
covers an acre of ground, and is 
fitted up with all modern conven- 
iences, a fine restaurant being con- 
nected with it. 

The William G. Webber Com- 
pany occupies three floors and the 
basement of a large, brick building, 
most centrally located. Being in 
close touch with the markets of Eu- 
rope as well as of America, through 
their connection with the Dry Goods 
Alliance, their stock represents all 
that jis best in the foreign and domes- 
tic merchandise. 

The Baird-North Company, jewel- 
ers, occupy a fine store on Essex 
street. Diamons are their specialty. 

On Essex street also are the larg- 
est grocery stores in the city, a 
branch of the Cobb, Bates & Yerxa 
Company and one of the largest meat 
markets, the David G. Whelton 
Company. Mr. Whelton has been 
in the business since he was thirteen 
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years old, and tells many amusing 
stories of the way business was con- 
ducted in the early days, when he 
was first in the business as a clerk. 
The custom was to close the store 
after dinner and not re-open it until 
five in the afternoon. He is an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, and many fine 
deer, the victims of his skill with the 


retail merchants are the members of 
the firm of Clark & Friend, haber- 
dashers, hatters and shoemen. Six 
years ago they started in a smaller 
store in the Y. M. C. A. building and 
to-day they occupy one of the hand- 
somest stores east of Boston, in the 
same building. Mr. Clark is presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association. 
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rifle, are on exhibition in his store. 

The headquarters of sporting 
goods is at Fowler & Daland’s at 
the corner of Essex street and Town 
House Square. Mr. Daland is an 
indefatigable sportsman himself, 
and this fact attracts many persons 
to his store. 

Most enterprising and progressive 


A. C. Titus & Company, furniture 
dealers, and the Naumkeag Credit 
Company, clothiers, are both enter- 
prising firms, doing a brisk business. 

Salem is also a banking centre, 
abounding with fine banks which 
are situated, some on Essex street 
and others in its near vicinity. 

Side by side with these modern 
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stores which are doing business in 
the modern way, is one little shop 
which still retains much of the old- 
time flavor of Salem. This is 
owned by Miss Rebecca Plummer, 
and is really a reminder of the 
times when shops were small, and 
the shopkeeper was personally in- 
terested in the customer. The little 
store is well patronized by the Salem 
ladies, for here they find articles 
that are to be found in no other 
store in town. Across the street is 
another of these interesting stores, 
kept by the Misses Rogers. 

The firm of Parker Brothers, one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
games in the world, has an estab- 
lishment on Bridge street in this 
city. Here millions of games are 
turned out every year. Games fol- 
low fads much as do books. During 
a war the craze is for war games, 
and now that Sherlock Holmes is a 
bousehold word, Parker Brothers 
have gotten out a game of that 
name. Mr. George S. Parker, the 
head of the firm, has been interested 
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in games ever since his earliest 
childhood, and it was the invention 
of a game while he was a school boy 
that led to his life’s work. This was 
the game of “Banking,” which was 
made for the benefit of himself and 
his school-mates. The boys became 
so excited over the game and flocked 
to his house in such large numbers 
to play it, that it occurred to him to 
try his luck on the market. The re- 
sult was the sale of hundreds of 
games, and the gradual establish- 
ment of his present immense busi- 
ness. 

The present Custom House on 
Derby street has been rendered 
classical by Nathaniel. Hawthorne 
in his prologue to the “Scarlet Let- 
ter.” Here Hawthorne served for 
three years as Surveyor of Customs, 
and here in a room back of the Col- 
lector’s private office, he declared he 
had found the manuscript of his 
wonderful novel. 

The present Collector of Customs 
is Ex-Mayor David M. Little, a 
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descendant of Colonel David Mason 
of Revolutionary fame. Under his 
administration the Custom House 
has been thoroughly renovated and 
better fitted for business. Salem’s 
wharves are still busy, although she 
has lost her rich cargoes from the 
East. The total tonnage for the 
year ending June, 1904, was 449,619 
tons, and 400,372 tons of coal was 
brought in. Salem plies a brisk 
trade in this commodity, bringing it 
from Pennsylvania and sending it to 
the mills of Lowell and Lawrence. 
Two large coal pockets receive the 
coal and ship it into the interior, one 
belonging to the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
and the other to the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company. Sa- 
em’s coastwise trade in lumber is 
large too, and her harbor is fre- 
quently to be seen full of tall-masted 
schooners waiting for a fair wind 
before they proceed on their home- 
ward way. } 

In addition to the coal pockets 
many coal firms do a large business 
in this city; of these George W. 
Pickering has been the longest es- 
tablished, while the other large 
firms are E. H. Knight & Company 
and Whipple & Son. To the Inde- 
pendent Coal Dealer, Miss Charlotte 
Fairfield, the city owes the present 
low price of coal. 

With such men as Otis P. Lord, 
Asahel Huntington, William C. 
Endicott, Stephen B. Ives, William 
D. Northend and Henry P. Moulton, 
all of Salem, for the presidents of 
the Essex Bar Association, Salem 
has always stood high in the legal 
world, bringing before the public 
many men of note. Joseph Story 
and Rufus Choate both lived here, 
and our present Ambassador to 
England, the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, claims Salem as his birth- 
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place. It might be said that Attor- 
ney-General William H. Moody is of 
Salem origin, for his early days were 
spent here, and he has always kept 
in touch with the place. 

Among the prominent lawyers of 
the day should be included Ex- 
Mayor John M. Raymond, Hon. 
Alden P. White, (who was for 
so many years the able District- 
Attorney for Essex County), Ed- 
ward C. Battis, Daniel N. Crowley, 
the Hon. Jeremiah T. Mahoney 
(who for a quarter of a century has 
filled the position of Registrar of 
Deeds), the present Clerk of Courts, 
the Hon. Edward B. George, and 
the City Solicitor, Forest L. Evans. 

The most important military or- 
ganization in the city is the Second 
Corp of Cadets, which dates back 
to 1785. Its armory on Essex street 
was once the residence of Colonel 
Francis Peabody, and was bought 
for the Cadets in 1890. At the 
same time a drill shed, one of the 
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best equipped in Essex County, was 
added in the rear. 

Since the time of the first Com- 
mander, General Stephen Abbot, 
the Cadets have worn a scarlet coat 
except for one year when the scarlet 
coat was abandoned for one of gray 
with gold lace trimmings. But this 
new coat almost broke up the com- 
pany, and they returned to their 
favorite scarlet. In the Armory is 
seen a full set of the different uni- 
forms worn since its formation, 
while a full set of portraits of the 
Commanders of the Corps line the 
walls. 

The Cadets have always taken a 
prominent rank among the various 
military organizations of the county, 
and they furnished many officers to 
the Federal Army during the Civil 
War. Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
Fitz, the present commander, is one 
well fitted to fill the position with 
honor to the Corps. 

The Salem Cadet Band, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Jean M. 
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Missud, has gained more than a 
national reputation, and has become 
one of the finest bands in the coun- 
try. 

Salem is the home of many flour- 
ishing clubs, among which The Sa- 
lem Club stands at the head. This 
is the offspring of the Salem Billiard 
Club, the oldest social club in the 
city, and has a resident list of about 
two hundred members. Its non- 
resident list includes such names as 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate and the 
Attorney-General William H. 
Moody. Its home is in’a beautiful, 
three-storied, brick house on Wash- 
ington Square, once the residence of 
Mr. George Peabody. The house is 
one of the finest specimens of old 
Colonial architecture, and both in its 
exterior and interior ranks among 
the most interesting houses of Sa- 
lem. 

Another social organization is the 
Colonial Club on Washington street. 
This has a membership of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, among whom 
are the Hon. A. P. Gardner and the 
Hon. George von L. Meyer, Ambas- 
sador to Italy. Mr. Ira Vaughn is 
the president. 

The Salem Woman’s Club is do- 
ing good work along philanthropic 
lines. It has assumed the responsi- 
bility of the lunch counter at the 
High School, and of the free bath 
house. The Thought and Work 
Club, an older organization than the 
Woman’s Club, is about to estab- 
lish a day nursery. It gives to 
many charities and has connected 
with it a fine glee club. The Salem 
Century Club is composed of young 
ladies who are also doing good 
work. They have hired rooms on 
St. Peter’s street, where three times 
a week the poorer children in the 
city are invited to come and be 
taught to sew. 
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The “North Bridge Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution” was 
organized here in 1895, and holds 
meetings each month at the houses 
of members. It is in a flourishing 
condition, numbering about fifty 
members. 

For many generations Salem has 
been a musical city, and many socie- 
ties for the study of the art have 
been formed. The best work was 
done by the Mozart Association 
which owed its existence to the 
Hon. Henry K. Oliver, the com- 
poser of “Federal Street.” Every- 
body is familiar with this tune 
found in all hymm books. It was 
dedicated to his wife, and the name 
was taken from the street on which 
he lived. The association lived for 
ten years, and exerted a marked in- 
fluence upon the town. The Salem 
Oratorio Society which still flour- 
ishes, was organized in 1868 through 
the influence of Mr. Francis H. Lee, 
who has done much for the promo- 
tion of music in Salem, and who is 
still interested. in the Society's 
career. For years it was under the 
leadership of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. On 
Mr. Zerrahn’s_ resignation, Mr. 
Emil Mollenhauer was chosen 
leader. Mr. Henry Hale is the 
President. 

The leading musicians in Salem at 
present are Mr. Joshua Phippen, 
pianist. and Mr. Arthur Fielding 
Luscomb, violinist. Mr. Phippen, 
whose preéminence in his profession 
is widely acknowledged, was a pupil 
for'many years of Mr. B. J. Lang. 
He has many pupils both in Salem 
and Boston, and the occasion of one 
of his recitals means always a large 
attendance of music lovers. Mr. 
Phippen has composed in various 
forms, but has published little, most 
of his work being still in manuscript. 

Mr. Luscomb spent two summers 


in Brussels studying with Ysaye, 
playing in his orchestra there and 
also in London. He has shown 
great ability from his earliest child- 
hood, and has steadily gained in 
favor both in Boston and Salem 
through hard and earnest work. He 
is at present the leader of the Y. M. 
C. A. orchestra. 

But Salem may also claim to be a 
city interested in art, and she is the 
home of several of our most promi- 
nent artists. Among them, Mr. 
Frank W. Benson stands in the first 
rank as a portrait painter. He has 
very recently painted a fine portrait 
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MR. FRANK W. BENSON 


of Attorney-General Moody, which 
now hangs among the portraits of 
the other Secretaries of the Navy at 
Washington. There are to be seen 
in the Congressional Library build- 
ing four frescoes representing the 
four seasons, which are also from 
his brush. 

Mr. Benson was born in Salem, 
and studied painting at the Boston 
Art Museum, and at the Academie 
Julien at Paris under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre. He is now teacher of 
drawing and painting at the Boston 
Art Museum. He has won distinc- 
tion in his profession and is the pos- 


‘sessor of many medals and prizes. 


To mention a few of his honors, he 
has won a medal at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and a silver 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. He has taken also the Hall- 
garten and Clarke prizes at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and the 
Ellsworth prize at Chicago, and for 
three successive years he has won 


‘a triumph in the competition at the 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Isaac H. Caliga, another well- 
known artist, has sent forth within 


the last few weeks a remarkably fine 
portrait of Senator Hoar who sat 
for him just before his death. He 
is now at work on a portrait of a 
resident of Salem, Dr. A. P. Putnam, 
the President of the Danvers His- 
torical Society. Mr. Caliga spent 
four years at Miinich studying 
painting under Linderschmidt. He 
then came to Boston and established 
himself in a studio there, and it is 
only recently that he has come to 
Salem. He does not confine himself 
entirely to portrait painting; he has 
also produced many charming figure 
pieces. His colossal “Guardian 
Angel” has been exhibited several 
times as a Salon picture, and his 
“Nepenthe” and his “Fleur de Lys” 
are beautiful and striking creations. 
His portrait of Hawthorne in the Y. 
M. C. A. building is considered one 
of the best pictures extant of the 
author. 

Mr. Ross Turner has also made 
his home in Salem for several years. 
His paintings cover a large range of 
subjects, marine, landscape, archi- 
tectural and ideal work, almost all 
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in water colors, although he uses 
oils as well. He teaches water 
color painting at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Turner went to Europe to study 
painting in 1876, and remained 
abroad for seven years, studying, and 
painting in Miinich, Venice, Flor- 
ence and Rome. 

Mr. Lewis J. Bridgman who has 
made a name for himself as an illus- 
trator of books, also lives in Salem. 
His water color sketch of the beauti- 
ful spire of the South Church has at- 
tracted a great deal of local atten- 
tion. 

The Essex Institute has attracted 
many men of note in the scientific 
world to the town. Among those 
who have made Salem their home at 
one time or another during their 
lives, are Prof. Edward S. Morse, 
whose biological works have be- 
come text books in many schools, 
Prof. Frederick W. Putnam whose 
discoveries in the prehistoric shell 
heaps in the country have attracted 
attention in the scientific world, and 
Dr. Alpheus S. Packard. 

The greatest name in Salem and 
the one most cherished, is that of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and many 
souvenirs of his life are carefully 
preserved here. Last summer the 
Essex Institute commemorated the 
centenary of his birth, and also had 
an exhibition of Hawthorniana that 
was well worth a visit. Such a col- 
lection will never be brought to- 
gether again for the benefit of the 
public. His birthplace still stands 
on Union street, a small, gambrel- 
roofed house, built prior to 1692. 
The house is practically in about the 
same condition as when the author 
was born. The lot of land upon 
which this house stood extended 
through to Herbert street, and on 
the Herbert street end stands the 
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house to which Mrs. Hawthorne and 
her children removed when her hus- 
band died in 1808. These houses 
and the three other houses in which 
Hawthorne lived while in Salem are 
all standing, and are eagerly pointed 
out to the interested visitor. 

One of the most frequent demands 
of the stranger in Salem is to see the 
“House of the Seven Gables,” as it 
is generally believed that Hawthorne 
described some particular house in 
his romance which bears that name. 
As a matter of fact, no such house 
as he described existed, as he him- 
self declared. Yet a house on 
Turner street is often referred to as 
the “House of the Seven Gables,” 
though it does not have seven gables, 
and did not have that number in 
Hawthorne’s day. However it is in- 
teresting from the fact that relatives 
of Hawthorne lived there and that he 
was a frequent visitor at the house. 

The “Witch House” standing at 
the corner of Essex and North 
streets is one of the oldest houses in 
New England. It is supposed to 
have been erected soon after the 
settlement of the town. It is also 
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known as the “Roger William’s 
House,” and a tradition exists that 
some of the preliminary examina- 
tions in the witchcraft cases were 
held in this house, when it was oc- 
cupied by Jonathan Corwin, one of 
the witchcraft judges. 

In the court house may be seen 
the relics of the witchcraft times, 
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with their charming’ entrances. 
And behind these stately residences 
lie the old-fashioned gardens, with 
their box-bordered paths. 

Mr. David M. Little, the Collector 
of Customs, lives in one of these 
houses, a large, three-storied, brick 
dwelling-house on the corner of 
Chestnut and Pickering streets. The 
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the testimony of the witnesses, and 
a death warrant, and also the “witch 
pins” which the afflicted ones de- 
clared were used as instruments of 
torture by the accused. 

Salem has no street more beauti- 
ful than Chestnut street, with its 
broad road-way between arching 
elms, and its fine, old-time mansions 


porch is especially worthy of men- 
tion, the top being supported by 
beautiful, Corinthian columns, while 
the fan light and the side lights of 
the doorway add to the effect. This 
house was built by Mr. Dudley L. 
Pickman, an old-time merchant. 
Mr. Philip Little’s house on the 
corner of Chestnut and Cambridge 
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streets is also most attractive. It is 
a large, brick dwelling-house, paint- 
ed yellow with white trimmings. 
The porch is so noted that students 
in architecture often come to meas- 
ure its proportions and to make 
drawings of it. Mr. Little was for- 
merly a Major in the Salem Cadets. 

At another corner of Chestnut and 
Cambridge streets stands Hamilton 
Hall which has been the centre of 
Salem’s social activity ever since it 
was built in 1805. Many grand as- 
semblies and anniversary dinners 
and celebrations have been held in 
this hall, which has a quaint, old- 
time aspect, with its beautiful, 
arched windows and its old-fash- 
ioned, gilt mirrors. It was named 
in honor of Alexander Hamilton, 
who had visited Salem, and was 
much admired in the town. 

One of the most interesting houses 
in Salem is the house built by Mr. 
Joseph S. Cabot on Essex street. 
This was afterward the residence of 
the Hon. William C. Endicott, Sec- 
retary of War during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first administration. It is 
now owned by Mr. Daniel Low. 
The house is in pure Colonial style, 
with a gambrel roof and dormer 
windows. It is built of wood, paint- 
ed yellow with white trimmings, 
and is set in the midst of grounds 
most artistically arranged. 

The entrance to Harmony Grove, 
the largest cemetery of Salem, is 
through an arch of rough stones, 
which spans the driveway. This 
cemetery was begun in the outskirts 
of Salem near Peabody about sixty 
years ago, when the city burial 
grounds became too crowded, and 
Mount Auburn was followed closely 
as a model. Nearly opposite the en- 
trance stands the new Blake Memo- 
rial Chapel, built of seamed granite 
in the early Gothic style. 
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There are two productions manu- 
factured in Salem which will ever be 
associated with this old city. These 
are the Black Jacks and the Salem 
Gibralters. The fame of the Salem 
Gibralters has gone abroad into 
many lands, for no _ sea-captain 
sailed from Salem without a tin 
case of this confection, and persons 
who crossed the ocean took a supply 
of them as a cure for homesickness. 

There is a little romance connected 
with the inventors of this sweet 
concoction about which it is very 
pleasing to think when nibbling 
the stone-like Gibralter. An Eng- 
lishman, a Mr. Spencer and his 
mother, came to Salem in 1822, and 
after many struggles they succeeded 
in making the Gibralters a success. 
In fact their business increased so 
rapidly that Mrs. Spencer bought a 
horse and wagon and peddled her 
wares through the streets of Salem 
and the surrounding towns. 

After Mrs. Spencer’s death her son 
continued in the business for a short 
time, and then he fell heir to a title 
and fortune in England, and sailed 
away to claim his own. But the Gi- 
bralter business was sold to Mr. Pep- 
per of Peabody, and it is still con- 
tinued by “The Pepper Company,” 
and we still buy these sweets, 
wrapped in their white envelopes and 
flavored either with peppermint or 
lemon as fancy dictates, from the 
manufacturers who make them just 
as they were made by the Spencers. 

As Eleanor Putnam so delight- 
fully says, “Witch Hill may blow 
away; the East India Museum may 
be swallowed up in earth; Charter 
Street Burying Ground may go out 
to sea; but as long as a single house 
remains standing in Salem Village, 
so long will Gibralter wisely reign, 
and retain its honorable place in the 
inmost hearts of the Salem people.” 
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Russia 


By Hon. CHARLES Emory SMITH 


Formerly Minister to Russia and Ex-Postmaster General 


T the very outset I shall 
throw myself on your kind 
indulgence. I hope you will 

not think me one of that rash com- 
pany, more numerous in enrollment 
than polite in name, that rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Believe 
me I know full well the difficulty 
and the delicacy of my venture, and 
have known it from the start. The 
only excuse that can be pleaded in 
extenuation of the hazard is that the 
persuasivness of your committee, if 
not greater than the restraint of my 
warning good sense, was at least 
more potent than the firmness of my 
resolution. 

Russia just now is at the best a 
tempting but perilous theme. Half 
a century hence it will be possible 
to look back through the clear per- 
spective of years and measure the 
true relations of the events of to-day 
to a new career of progress and 
greatness. But in the present hour 
we see the portents without the 
promise, and Russia is shadowed by 
the gloom of the clouds without the 
gleam of the sun. The inherent diffi- 


culties of the subject are enhanced 
by the personal position of the 
speaker. There are phases on which 
it is becoming that I should speak 
with reserve—perhaps, to use an Hi- 
bernianism, with silence—on the 
principle, “the wisest word I ever 
said was the word that wasn’t 
spoken.” It is true that the diplo- 
matic trust was laid down some 
years ago, and the easier, if not 
higher, diplomacy of American free 
speech was resumed; and you will 
permit me to amend the words of 
the poet and say: 

“More true joy returned Marcellus feels 
Than exiled minister with a Senate at his 

heels.” 

But there are obvious proprieties 
which follow the minister even in 
retirement; yet while they should be 
respected, there is still large room 
for free expression. I did not hesi- 
tate to say in St. Petersburg, look- 
ing out from the Foreign Office 
upon the broad Alexander Place, 
from the center of which rises the 
stately and splendid memorial shaft 
to the first Alexander, that there 


* An address before the National Geographic Society at Washington, January 20, 1905. This address is 
one of a series of addresses on the Far East given before the National Geographic Society, 1904-1905 . 
Other addresses in this course have been “China,” by Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State; 
** Japan,” by Baron Kentaro Kaneko, of the House of the Peers of Japan; “ Manchuria,” by Col. W. 8. 
Schuyler, who has recently returned after eight months with the Russian armies in Manchuria; ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Russian Government,”’ by Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College; ‘‘ Recent Obser- 
vations on the Russo-Japanese War, in Japan and Manchuria,” by Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman; “‘ The 
Japanese Side of the War,” by William E Curtis; “The Philippines,” by the Secretary of War, Hon. Wm. 
H. Taft, formerly civil Governor of the Philippine Islands; ‘‘The Panama Canal,” by Rear Admiral Colby 
M. Chester, U. 8. N., Superintendent of the U. 8. Naval Observatory; ‘‘ The Commercial Prize of the Orient 
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were things in Russia which we of 
the United States, in the best spirit 
of sincere friendship, could wish 
otherwise, and I do not hesitate to 
say it here. Russia does not resent 
honest criticism. She criticises her- 
self. Her statesmen are sensible of 
her relations to the spirit of the age 
and are conscious of her difficulties 
and shortcomings. She only asks— 
and does she not rightly ask?—that 
judgment shall be pronounced in 
good faith and with an honest pur- 
pose to be fair. She is often silent 
when in justice to herself she ought 
to speak. To my mind it is a mis- 
taken policy, for while it avoids 
answer where answer would some- 
times be difficult, it leaves a hun- 
dred misrepresentations to pass un- 
challenged; but, mistaken or not, it 
is the tradition of a power which 
meets political hostility or thrifty 
sensationalism with disdain. 

And certainly, if there be a grate- 
ful sense of invaluable service, we of 
America ought at least to seek to be 
fair. We never can be deaf to the 
call of humanity. We cannot be 
blind to the errors which have fol- 
lowed unfortunate counsels. We 
must deal with living issues and 
with present events as truth re- 
quires; but we can and we ought to 
fulfill the obligations of duty and 
speak the voice of judgment in the 
spirit of honest and manly friend- 
ship. For Russia was our truest 
friend in the hour of our supreme 
trial. Tradition has handed down 
this impressive truth, and both the 
public archives and the unwritten 
records confirm it. You know that 
in the critical period of the civil 
war, when we were threatened with 
French and English intervention, 
the Russian fleet appeared in the 
harbor of New York. The testi- 


mony is not wanting which discloses 
the inspiration and the purposes that 
place it within that friendly and pro- 
tecting proximity. There has been 
some dispute over this question, and 
the attempt has been made to dis- 
credit the sympathetic attitude and 
the actual service of Russia, but the 
evidence is clear and conclusive. 

Shortly after the war began in 
1861, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, addressed the European 
governments, setting forth the 
American position. Prince Gortcha- 
koff, the great Russian chancellor, 
wrote these words in reply: 

“The Union is not simply in our 
eyes an element essential to the uni- 
versal political equilibrium. It con- 
stitutes besides a nation to which 
our august master and all Russia 
have pledged the most friendly in- 
terest, for the two countries, placed 
at the extremities of the two worlds, 
both in the ascending period of their 
development, appear called to a 
natural community of interest and 
of sympathies, of which they have 
already given mutual proofs to each 
other.” 

That unequivocal answer, made at 
the very beginning, plainly indicated 
the friendly attitude of Russia. 
Through the Russian government, 
with its special sources of informa- 
tion, President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion was kept advised of what the 
other governments of Europe were 
meditating and proposing. Official 
France was hostile. The French 
people were sympathetic, as they 
had been from the days of the 
American Revolution. But Louis 
Napoleon, who was then on the 
throne, had his own designs, which 
were disclosed in Mexico. Official 
England, unlike the official Eng- 
land of these later years, was also 
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hostile. A large proportion of the 
Engish people, many of whom in 
Lancashire deeply suffered on ac- 
count of our war and the deprivation 
of cotton, were right in their in- 
stincts. The great and good Queen 
was our steadfast friend. But Pal- 
merston and Lord Russell, and even 
Mr. Gladstone, whom we have all so 
greatly admired and honored, looked 
on our struggle with unkindly 
thought. 

In the early days of the war Sec- 
retary Seward was apprised, through 
the legation at St. Petersburg, that 
the French and English govern- 
ments had come to an understanding 
for joint action respecting the Amer- 
ican war involving the possible rec- 
ognition of the Southern Confeder- 
acy. When, soon afterwards, the 
French and English ministers ap- 
peared at the State Department to- 
gether his information prepared him 
to meet them. Knowing their ob- 
ject, Mr. Seward politely avoided re- 
ceiving them jointly and adroitly 
turned one off with a dinner invita- 
tion while he saw the other alone. 
But the joint movement of the two 
governments went on. Joint action 
on neutrality pointed the way to 
joint action on intervention. Who 
could measure the dangers of such a 
portentous step? Would Mr. Lin- 
coln’s government, already absorbed 
in a life-and-death grapple with a 
giant rebellion, also accept the gage 
of war with the united strength of 
the two great nations of western 
Europe? Could it hope to prevail 
against these combined perils, or 
would the unequal struggle leave 
the Union irretrievably divided and 
broken? 

That was the startling menace. 
Russia’s feeling was known, and be- 
fore the blow was struck it was im- 


portant to know what Russia would 
do. Louis Napoleon took steps to 
ascertain—I have reason to believe 
through an autograph letter to the 
Czar, Alexander II, advising him 
that the French and English gov- 
ernments believed the time had 
come when they ought to mediate 
or intervene between the North and 
South, and inviting him to join in 
the movement. The Czar declined 
to do so unless Mr. Lincoln’s gov- 
erment should request it. But the 
menace continued, and thereupon the 
Russian fleet steamed into the bay 
of New York and cast anchor within 
sight of Trinity spire. All the world 
knew what that act meant; Louis 
Napoleon knew, and the threatened 
intervention never came. 

This chapter of past judgments 
does not justify any misjudgments 
now, but it does impose the obliga- 
tion of seeking to pronounce present 
judgments in a fair and just spirit, 
Russia is engaged at this hour in a 
foreign war which has thus far been 
full of surprises and disasters, and 
she is at the same time in the throes 
of a domestic agitation which, let us 
hope, will lead to a great advance for 
the Empire. No treatment of the 
general subject can ignore these 
phases, and they will be the better 
understood if we look at them 
against the background of the na- 
tional structure and organization 
and character. 

Russia is a country of extraordin- 
ary contrasts; of imperial splendor 
and of widespread poverty; of the 
magnificence of the court and of the 
squalor of the moujik; of the stately 
grandeur of St. Petersburg or the 
picturesque orientalism of Moscow, 
and of the dreary, dead level of dull 
and endless plains; of the highest 
culture and the broadest ignorance; 
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of the boundless treasures of the 
unequaled Winter Palace, with 
its 500 opulent rooms, or of 
imposing St. Isaac’s, with its mala- 
chite columns and its golden dome, 
and of the boundless destitution of 
almost uncounted millions; of the 
literary genius of Poushkin and 
Gogol, of Tourgenieff and Tolstoi, 
and of the dense illiteracy of the 
masses; of the pictorial wonders of 
Verestchagin and of the most primi- 
tive agricultural and industrial arts— 
in a word, of the highest develop- 
ment of grace and culture in social 
life and of the deepest penury and 
hardship on the broad national field. 

And as it is a country of extremes 
in condition so it has been portrayed 
in extremes of opinion. On the one 
hand it has been painted in the black- 
est of colors. It has been pictured 
as a land of Tartar barbarism and 
of Muscovite tyranny, where the 
Siberian exile is the expression of 
all cruelty and the Jewish pro- 
scription as the embodiment of all 
intolerance and persecution. Its 
government has been described as 
a despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion. On the other hand it has been 
delineated in some quarters as a 
benign and patriarchal system, 
where the sole thought of the Little 
Father is the welfare of the millions 
of his people,and where the acknowl- 
edged grace of the throne is accepted 
as the proof of the general practice. 
It is easy to produce striking effects 
with strong pigments. There would 
be a ready and startling sensation- 
alism in a vivid picture of terrors 
and in a flaming outburst of rhetoric. 
But, as generally happens, the truth 
lies between the extremes. It is not 
all black or all white, but it has its 
lights and its shadows, and the faith- 
ful delineator must sacrifice the bold 
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outlines of a fanciful sketch for the 
more subdued tones of historic 
verity. 

The character of autocratic rule 
manifestly depends very much on 
the character of the autocrat. It is 
true that in these modern days even 
the autocrat is largely the creature 
of conditions. Imperial will is 
molded and circumscribed by his- 
toric tendencies, by overmastering 
public opinion, and by the spirit 
of the age. But, on the other hand, 
the currents of national development 
fall into the eddies of personal im- 
pulse. With the vast machinery of 
a great modern nation autocracy be- 
comes bureaucracy. But the autocrat 
makes the bureaucrats, and so de- 
termines the trend. There are 
settled traditions and tendencies in 
Russia, but they are affected and 
modified by the dominant temper 
and influence of the hour. When 
Russia passed from the scepter of 
Nicholas I to that of Alexander II 
she advanced from the virile and 
robust imperialism of an iron dicta- 
tor to the progressive and expanding 
liberalism of an enlightened ruler. 
When she passed from the control of 
Alexander III to that of Nicholas IT 
she went from the secure, harsh, 
rigorous sway of a firm, self-poised, 
austere monarch to the turbulent 
reign of a kind, well-meaning, and 
uncertain sovereign. 

The present Czar is conscientious 
and devoted in public purpose and 
amiable and exemplary in personal 
life. He has been surrounded by 
conflicting influences, and each of 
the opposing forces has appeared at 
one time or another to be dominant.’ 

The Czar’s disposition and tend- 
ency have been liberal, as was indi- 
cated in the noble impulse which 
convoked The Hague Conference. 
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If at times there has been a back- 
ward movement it is because re- 
actionary elements outside of the 
throne gained a temporary ascend- 
ancy, and if lamentable errors 
plunged the empire into a war for 
which she was so illy prepared, it 
was because irregular influences, 
outside of the ministry, that were 
mistakenly trusted, gave evil coun- 
sels. 

As a rule Russian ministers are 
not personal favorites, but are often 
able statesmen, marked for their 
places by capacity and fitness. Their 


commission comes, not from title of 


nobility, but from the higher title 
of brains. Curiously as it may cross 
the prevailing conception of the 
Russian system, many of them have 
sprung directly from the ranks of 
the people. M. de Giers, the astute 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
succeeded Gortchakoff and who so 
long guided the foreign policy of his 
country, did not inherit rank or for- 
tune. Equally without rank was 
Vishnegradski, the Minister of Fin- 
ance, a remarkably able man, whose 
range of vision covered the finance 
of all nations, who carried on his 
table the first free-silver bill just as 
it was lying on the desks of the 
American Senate, and whose acute 
and profound observations, if they 
could have been properly reported, 
would have instructed and startled 
the American people. 

His successor, de Witte, who was 
so long the master spirit of the 
Russian government, who then fell 
into disfavor, and who in the present 
crisis appears to be again rising into 
favor and ascendancy, is no less a 
man of the people. He made his 
first mark as a subordinate railway 
official, and was rapidly promoted 
until he became the most powerful 


minister of the empire. Many others 
might be named to illustrate the 
same truth of high individual ad- 
vancement without title or favor and 
solely on merit. Russia has minis- 
ters, but no ministry. There is no 
united, coherent, responsible govern- 
ing body. Each minister acts only 
for himself and is responsible only 
to the Emperor. Oftentimes minis- 
ters antagonize and intrigue against 
each other. Witte and Plehve were 
at swords’ points. Thus the bureau- 
cracy lacks unity, codperation, and 
efficiency. It is disorganized and 
discordant. Sometimes an individual 
minister shows tremendous energy 
in the administration of his depart- 
ment, but the codrdinated work 
which gives united force and 
strength is missing. 

Below the chiefs the system has 
the vice of venality. It is this which 
has sapped the strength of the navy 
and impaired the efficiency of the 
army. It is this which has provided 
the gun of inferior range and im- 
parted structural weakness to the 
battleship. Russia has prodigious 
resources and almost unlimited 
power, if it can be made available. 
She has the giant’s strength, but the 
giant’s strength enfeebled by a 
vicious system and an improvident 
sloth. There is personal valor and 
symptomatic defect. There 1s the 
brilliant dash of the daring Makaroff, 
but a strange paralysis and fatality 
of the fleet. There is the skillful 
generalship of Kuropatkin, with the 
patience of Fabius and the fight of 
Marius, but a want of preparation 
which leaves him always with in- 
ferior numbers. There is the in- 
trepid courage of the heroic Stoessel 
and his fire-tried troops at Port 
Arthur, which has excited the ad- 
miration of the world, but there is at 
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the same time the lack of equipment 
which crippled his defense. The 
fighting quality and the latent power 
are there, but reconstruction is 
needed to bring the fruits. 

In some directions Russia has 
made remarkable advances in recent 
years. The energetic and far-reach- 
ing policy of Witte as Finance Min- 
ister, with its striking results, has 
been the subject of great praise and 
great criticism. It had two central 
and fundamental conceptions. The 
first was to make Russia wholly self- 
sustaining and industrially great by 
a system which should protect and 
foster her own manufactures. The 
second was to concentrate all power 
and control in the hands of the gov- 
ernment by substituting state for 
local, taxation, by the promotion of 
state ownership of railroads, and by 
the creation of great state monopo- 
lies, like those in spirits, drugs, and 
kindred articles. The fruits have 
been trgmendous, though possibly tn 
some directions open to question. 

The industrial progress of Russia 
in the face of serious obstacles has 
been signal. Within ten years the 
number of hands employed increased 
from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262 and the 
value of the output more than 
doubled. The chief industries are 
textiles and mines and metals. Cot- 
ton manufactures have been rapidly 
developed. The consumption of cot- 
ton has increased in little more than 
a decade from 117,000,000 kilograms 
to 257,000,000, and the number of 
spindles in operation is about 7,000,- 
ooo. In iron manufacture Russia 
holds the fourth place among the na- 
tions, ranking next to Germany and 
ahead of France. From 1892 to 1900 
the annual production of metallic 
articles rose in value from 142,000,- 
000 roubles to 276,000,000. 
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The advance was so rapid that 
after 1900 there was a reaction, fol- 
lowed by an industrial crisis. In 
his report on the budget for 1902, M. 
Witte ascribed the depression to a 
succession of bad harvests and a 
withdrawal of foreign capital, caused 
by the Boer war and the resulting 
stringency in the European money 
markets. Doubtless also the extra- 
ordinary development had engen- 
dered speculation and overproduc- 
tion. The great growth had come in 
spite of deficient transportation, of 
ignorant and debilitated labor, and 
of the meager purchasing power of 
the mass of the people. Russia has 
made much headway in recent years 
in remedying the first defect. From 
1892 to 1902 more than 17,000 miles 
of railroad were opened. Within 
the Russian Empire, not including 
Manchuria, 4,100 miles of railway 
were under construction in Igol. 
With his early training, M. Witte 
naturally made railroad development 
a vital part of his great and vigor- 
ous policy of national upbuilding— 
a policy which was largely instru- 
mental in this industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. In ten years the 
passenger traffic on the Russian rail- 
roads has multiplied almost five-fold 
and the freight traffic more than 
eight-fold. 

But there is a deeper and more 
radical difficulty. It is suggested in 
the observations of Prince Mest- 
chersky, the bold and brilliant editor 
of the Grashdanin, of St. Petersburg. 
Writing in 1901, he said: “It would 
be more logical for the development 
of mills and works to begin with the 
development of the people, so as to 
create a consumer, than to begin 
with the development of factories, 
mills, and railroads for a people 
wanting in the very first elements of 
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prosperity.” His conception is that 
the hope of Russia lies in an im- 
proved condition and advancement 
of the the peasantry. The weakness 
of the Russian system is in the back- 
wardness of agiiculture. The agri- 
culturists constitute 78 per cent of 
the population, and for the most part 
are surrounded by the most unfortu- 
nate conditions. Their implements 
are of the most primitive character. 
The crop yield per cultivated dessia- 
tin is lower than in any other coun- 
try in Europe. Belgium, which 
ranks first, produces an average of 
128.5 poods of grain per dessiatin, a 
pood being equal to 36 pounds, 
while the Russian average is only 
38.8 poods. Even this disparity does 
not indicate the full gravity of the 
case, for Russia produces less grain 
per head than is consumed per head 
in other countries, and at the same 
time she is the second grain-export- 
ing country in the world. 

This fact tells the story of her 
own deprivation, and it is empha- 
sized by some particular inquiries. 
It is estimated that the people on the 
farms require from 20 to 25 poods of 
grain per head for their support and 
that of their live stock during the 
year, and these figures are much be- 
low the consumption in other lands. 
Yet it often happens that in a con- 
siderable number of provinces the 
harvest is far less than even this 
meager requirement. The result is 
that Russia is frequently afflicted 
with famines, that the consumption 
of bread has fallen off about 70 per 
cent, and that the number rejected 
from the military service through 
physical disqualification has _ in- 
creased 14 per cent within seven 
years. During the great famine of 
1891, which extended over ten prov- 
inces, more than a million horses per- 
ished, leaving many of the peasants 


with no means of cultivating the 
land. The crop failure of 1898 did 
not cover so wide an area, but it 
was even worse where it prevailed. 
It left over 12,000,000 people in ab- 
ject destitution and more than 
8,000,000 suffering from actual fam- 
ine. In 1900 and 1901 famine again 
desolated the land. All this entails 
chronic impoverishment. The ar- 
rears in the redemption of the land 
on the part of the former serfs are 
constantly increasing, and the eco- 
nomic conditions which affect them 
are growing worse. 

The amelioration of this situation 
lies at the foundation of the present 
agitation for political reform and en- 
larged freedom. Undoubtedly, the 
popular restiveness has been quick- 
ened by the war and its demonstra- 
tion of the defects of the existing 
system ; but the recent striking man- 
ifestations are only the sudden cul- 
mination of a movement which has 
been in progress for some time. To 
understand it we must grasp some 
fundamental elements of the Rus- 
sian polity. Russia presents a curi- 


‘ous paradox. Theoretically it com- 


bines the most extreme autocracy 
with the most extreme democracy. 
The great body of the people are 
divided and organized into “mirs,” 
or communes. The mir is what we 
would call the township organiza- 
tion. Land is held in common and 
is apportioned for cultivation among 
the families of the mir according to 
their respective needs. The com- 
munal assembly makes the appor- 
tionment and the periodical redis- 
tributions; it governs other ques- 
tions relating to the land, the harvest 
and other local affairs, and its gov- 
ernment is more like that of the New 
England town-meeting than any- 
thing else. As far as it goes, it is a 
perfect democracy. All the people 
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assemble on the village green, under 
the presidency of the starosta, or 
village elder, and determine all ques- 
tions within their scope by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The mirs are grouped into cantons 
or districts, and the districts elect 
representatives to the zemstvos, 
which are the provincial assemblies. 
Without going into minute details, 
all classes are represented. The ulti- 
mate elective bodies are not large 
in proportion to the total popula- 
tion, but they are distributed among 
peasants, individual landholders, 
merchants, nobles, and urban elec- 
tors. In 361 district assemblies, 
with 13,196 members, 38 per cent 
were peasants, 35 per cent nobles, 15 
per cent merchants, and the remain- 
der officials or priests. The provin- 
cial assemblies or zemstvos have 
over 1,200 members in all, and they 
operate chiefly through executive 
committees, of which the nobles con- 
stitute far the larger proportion. The 
mir deals with the land, farming, 
and the immediate local concerns. 
The district assembly, which corre- 
sponds more nearly with our county 
organization, looks after roads, 
schools, sanitary matters, and like 
questions. The provincial assem- 
blies have the care of prisons, hospi- 
tals, charities, main roads, mutual 
insurance, and other subjects of 
more than local range. 

The zemstvos were among the re- 
forms instituted by the liberal and 
enlightened Emperor, Alexander LI. 
They were created in 1864, and 
sprang from a commission appointed 
for the purpose of “conferring more 
unity and independence on the local 
economic administration.” Theoreti- 
cally they went far toward establish- 
ing a system of local autonomy, but 
practically they have been largely 


nullified by the overruling power of 
the provincial governors, who stand 
for the bureaucracy. Their authority 
and independence have from time to 
time been curtailed. Nevertheless, 
in their form as local representative 
assemblies, even with their limited 
electorate and scope, they furnish 
the basis and nucleus for wider rep- 
resentative institutions. Their lib- 
eral spirit and independent purpose 
have been the most characteristic 
features in the new reform move- 
ment. 

In January, 1902, the present Em- 
peror created a Central Committee 
of Agriculture, under the presidency 
of M. Witte, to consider the meas- 
ures necessary to meet the existing 
difficulties. This body was supple- 
mented by local advisory committees 
which, rather by local choice than by 
central design, were made up largely 
from the zemstvos. The majority of 
these committees made some signifi- 
cant recommendations. They urged 
that elementary education should be 
increased; that zemstvos should be 
established in provinces where they 
did not exist, and made more repre- 
sentative, with larger powers; that 
the system of village communes 
should be reconstructed so as to 
give the peasants equality with 
others, and that free discussion of 
economic questions should be al- 
lowed. A little later a memorandum 
was presented to the Czar recom- 
mending that their old power should 
be restored to the zemstvos, that 
they should be arranged in groups, 
and that these groups should elect 
delegates to a central or national 
zemstvo. 

The effect of these various demon- 
strations was seen when in February, 
1903, the Czar issued a manifesto 
holding out high promise. He de- 
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clared that the fundamental principle 
of property in common must be held 
inviolable, but he said that relief for 
the individual must be found, and 
added: “A reform is to be affected by 
local representatives in provincial 
government and district administra- 
tion.” These assurances were neutra- 
lized when the influence of Witte 
waned and the reactionary Plehve 
gained more power; but they and 
the manifestations which led to them 
were the forerunners of the more 
impressive demonstrations that have 
recently been witnessed. The meet- 
ing of the zemstvo presidents at St. 
Petersburg in November last was 
in many respects the most remark- 
able assemblage in Russian history. 
It was almost like a states general. 
It put forth a declaration of prin- 
ciples which is equivalent to a de- 
mand for a national representative 
assembly with political voice and 
rights and with a direct advisory 
part in legislation and government. 
It plainly declared that there is an 
estrangement between the govern- 
ment and the people; that it is 
due to fear of popular initiative, and 
that it has led to great wrongs in 
the arbitrary bureaucratic system 
which has come between the throne 
and its subjects. It calls for the 
overthrow of this centralized admin- 
istration of local affairs; for inde- 
pendent legal tribunals for the 
protection of personal rights; for 
free speech, free press, and free con- 
science; for equal civil and political 
rights for peasants; for the greater 
independence and extension of the 
zemstvo institutions, and for na- 
tional representation through an 
elective body which shall participate 
in legislation. 

These demands are unprecedented 
in Russia, and their concession 
would inaugurate a revolutionary 


change. It was not to be expected 
that they would all be granted at 
once. The ukase which the Czar 
has issued in response to this call 
marks a large advance. It charges 
the Council of Ministers with the 
duty of framing measures to secure 
equal rights to the peasants; to 
safeguard law and unify judicial 
procedure for the protection of per- 
sonal rights; to assure a more 
independent and complete adminis- 
tration of local affairs through local 
institutions; to deal with state in- 
surance for workmen; to reduce the 
discretionary authority which has 
bred the administrative process; to 
promote larger religious toleration, 
and to provide greater freedom of 
the press. This is a long step in 
liberalism. It does not establish 
representative institutions; it does 
not provide for elementary educa- 
tion; but it does look toward a 
larger local control of local affairs, 
toward the relief of the peasants 
from the rigorous conditions which 
surround them, and toward the re- 
moval of the arbitrary restrictions 
which now burden the people; and 
the ukase itself distinctly treats these 
reforms as the beginning of “a series 
of great internal changes impend- 
ing in the early future.” 

In considering the character, 
trend, and methods of these changes 
the peculiar conditions of Russia 
must ever be remembered. What- 
ever advance has been made there 
up to this time has come from the 
top and not from the bottom. The 
great mass of the people are simple, 
illiterate, and inert. The disturb- 
ances which have occurred from 
time to time have been mostly on 
the surface. The great deeps have 
not been moved, though the caldron 
is now seething as never before. 
The new industrial condition of re- 
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cent years, to which reference has 
been made, have produced a class of 
workmen and artisans in the cities 
who are more alert than the supine 
peasantry and who are the source of 
the present discontent and uprising. 

The whole fabric of society, it 
must also be borne in mind, rests up- 
on the church which is the very 
foundation of the state and to which 
in its ritual and observances all, 
from the Czar to the humblest mou- 
jik, are supremely devoted. The 
first need of the people is economic 
improvement and their release from 
the harsh conditions of their re- 
stricted communal life. The report 
of Witte on the elevation of the 
peasant contemplates some recon- 
struction of the mir and the opening 
of broader callings and opportuni- 
ties to those who are practically 
bound to the soil. It is urged with 
force that real social emancipation 
cannot come without political en- 
franchisement. The one will un- 
doubtedly promote the other, and 
under the quicker impulse of these 
later days the nation is moving for- 
ward to both. 

Russia is passing through the dark 
valley of deep trials. She is paying 
the appalling cost of grievous mis- 
takes; but enormous as that cost is, 
it will still be cheap if, through these 
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bitter experiences and this new 
awakening, the great empire shall be 
put upon the higher pathway of 
wiser counsels and liberal advance- 
ment. The history of Russia is a 
varied story. It is illuminated with 
the progressive measures of the 
great Emancipator. It is darkened 
with the shadows of Kishinev and 
the Finnish oppression. The far- 
reaching reforms which are now 
dawning on the nation give promise 
of a new and more hopeful era. 
Russia has prodigious recuperative 
power. She was prostrate after the 
Crimean war, but soon recovered 
her strength. She was humiliated 
and straitened after the Turkish war, 
but started again upon a new career. 
She is patient, tenacious, and per- 
sistent; she has the traditions and 
the indomitable faith which have 
come down from Peter the Great; 
she has the vast though dormant re- 
sources of imperial domain and 
power; and if through the disasters 
she is now suffering she shall throw 
off the shackles of the bureaucracy 
that have weighed her down and 
come to share the progressive spirit 
of the age, she will through present 
tribulations and final regeneration 
enter, as we hope she may, on a new 
and brighter epoch. 
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By Mary ALLISON TIFFANY 


NDER the bluest of blue skies 
the apple trees stood, a mass 
of white blossoms and pink 

buds, and at its foot sat Janet, her 
work lying unnoticed in her lap, for 
where could eyes or mind be but at 
the bend of the road round which 
Will might at any moment appear. 
Between the road and the apple tree, 
was a small unpainted house, lilac 


bushes shading the doorway, and by 


the open window, Janet could catch 
a glimpse of her mother, in her high 
backed chair, steadily knitting, never 
pausing to look at the fresh beauty 
of the spring, only a memory to her, 
since the loss of her eyesight. It 
was Janet’s joy to watch over her 
mother with untiring devotion, to 
make every bit of her simple ward- 
robe, and to keep the house in spot- 
less condition. 

Tucked in the belt of Janet’s 
white gown was a bunch of yellow 
daffodils, placed by Will on her 
windowledge that morning on his 
way to work, and by that token she 
knew there would be a letter in the 
hole in the apple tree. Sometimes 
she found only a line, but it was 
sufficient to send her singing about 
the house all day. This letter, how- 
ever, spoke of a piece of great good 
fortune which had befallen him, and 
she was all impatience to know what 
it was. But for the long outlook 
ahead, with no prospect of marriage 
in sight, their happiness would have 
been unalloyed. Although Will was 
a skilful carpenter, what with build- 
ing materials growing steadily 
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higher, and strikes putting an end 
to many a projected building, he 
often became discouraged. Then it 
was that Janet, with her serener 
temperament, came to the rescue, for 
his was an impetuous nature, prone 
to extremes, at times venting itself 
in violent outbursts. Soon Janet 
espied him hurrying toward her, 
with one hand waving his cap, an 
open letter in the other. Then with 
a bound he had thrown himself at 
her feet and breathlessly announced 
that they must be married at once 
and start for Kansas. 

The letter was from an uncle, a 
large building contractor, who wrote 

im to come without delay to take 
the place of an overseer who had 
died very suddenly. Good and 
steady pay was promised if he 
proved himself fitted for the position. 

Janet’s hands grew icy cold. 

“How can I let you go?” she said. 

“Let me go?” was the amazed 
answer. “Don’t you understand,— 
of course we go together.” 

“But mother?” gasped the girl. 

There was a pause. Then Will 
said slowly, “Yes, dear, 1 know how 
hard it will be for her and for you 
too, but my whole future may hang 
on this offer. I shall see that she is 
comfortably settled in some place 
first and will pay some one to take 
care of her.” 

Pay some one to take care of her 
blind and feeble mother! Janet was 
like one stunned. Had they never 
really understood each other? She 
pushed away his encircling arms. 
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How could her mother who moved 
about among the familiar surround- 
ings almost as if she had sight live 
in some strange place. No, it would 
kill her. Will was cruel, heartless, 
to suggest such a thing, and before 
they realized what they were doing, 
on both sides words had been 
spoken that could not be forgotten, 
he saying that she did not love him 
if she placed her mother first, and 
Janet, cruelly wounded, after an 
angry retort, growing silent and un- 
responsive. And then all was over. 
He had gone. 

Any questioning in Janet’s mind as 
to her point of view was silenced that 
night, for her mother, always subject 
to wakefulness, was restless and 
feverish, only falling into a light 
sleep toward morning, after thanking 
God for the gift of such a daughter 
to care for her in her old age. The 
next day she did not get up, and 
though nothing tangible was wrong, 
seemed suddenly to have aged. 
Then three lonely days passed, for 
the house stood in a retired spot a 
mile from the village. 

Late in the afternoon a knock 
brought Janet hastily to the door, to 
find, to her disappointment, not 
Will, but Elsa Strong, her yellow 
hair framed by a big straw hat, 
holding a bunch of daffodils in her 
hand. Janet looked closer. There 
was no mistake; the flowers came 
from Will’s garden. No others in 
the village had the same deep 
centres. 

“I thought I would stop on my 
way home to ask why you did not 
go to the picnic,” said Elsa. 

For the first time since the quarrel 
Janet recalled the fact that she had 
promised to meet Will there; but, 
of course, after what had occurred 
he could not expect her to fulfil her 
engagement. 
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“We had great fun,” Elsa con- 
tinued; “I danced three times with 
Will. He told me not to forget him. 
Of course you know he is going to- 
morrow to some outlandish place in 
Kansas.” 

Still not a word from Janet. No 
one should suspect, not even her 
mother, what she suffered, but Elsa’s 
words stabbed like a knife, and only 
by leaning against the door could 
she keep from falling. So Will 
meant to go away without making 
any effort to speak with her again, 
and cared so little that he could 
amuse himself with a girl like Elsa. 
To think, too, that he had given her 
daffodils! Janet’s flowers he used 
to call them, and had said when 
they were married he would have a 
row on either side of their doorway, 
and pictured her standing among 
them with her dark hair and beauti- 
ful eyes waiting for him when he 
came home from work. 

How long she remained as if 
rooted to the spot she never knew. 
Finally she was aroused by her 
mother’s voice, grown strangely 
feeble. “Janet, Janet,” she called. 
“where are you? I need you,” and 
from that time Janet was by her side, 
till four weeks later the sightless 
eyes were closed in death. 

From the first the doctor had 
seemed uneasy. More than a year 
ago he had discerned a marked loss 
of vitality, and realized how slight 
a hold on life was there. To the girl, 
however, the blow came with appall- 
ing swiftness. The only comfort was 
that her mother had been too ill to 
perceive Will’s absence, and died 
happy in the thought that Janet had 
a home provided for her. 

Even before the funeral service 
friends began to question the girl as 
to how she expected to live, for the 
small annuity that had supported 


them both ended with the mother’s 
death. 

Janet, however, repulsed all sug- 
gestions, all kindly advice. She 
would live alone, she said, in the old 
house, for that was hers, and as for 
her simple wants, she would think 
out some plan for earning sufficient 
money. Wounded, heart-broken, 
her one desire was to be left alone, 
Exhausted by fatigue and grief, after 
the service, as soon as the last per- 
son had departed, she threw herself 
on the bed, and was soon sleeping 
heavily. About midnight the smell 
of smoke roused her, and hastily 
throwing on a shawl she rushed 
down stairs, to find the lower floor 
on fire. Even in her excited condi- 
tion she realized how it had hap- 
pened. Going down to the cellar after 
dark she had carelessly set a lighted 
candle near a pile of shavings, mean- 
ing to go back at once for it, after 
carrying an armful of wood to the 
kitchen and then some one called 
her and she forgot what she had 
done. 

Help came when it was too late. 
As the men appeared the roof fell 
in, and the morning light revealed 
only a smoking cellar-hole. 

So Janet turned to her aunt 
Harriet, who, when the news of her 
sister’s death reached her, had 
written: “Come to me, child, for I 
need just such skilful fingers as 
yours to help in my work.” 

Janet had only the vaguest mem- 
ory of her aunt, who had gone to 
New York years before, but now 
the desire was strong within her to 
be with one who had loved her 
mother. Then, too, nobody could 
question her about Will in New 
York. And so she went. 

Quickly and quietly taking up the 
new life, she never said what it 
meant to give up the fresh fields and 
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country sights for the bustle and 
noise of a great city, with a gloomy 
bedroom, its one window opening 
on a well, from which came the per- 
petual clatter of dishes from the 
many kitchens, and the heavy odor 
of cooking, instead of the songs of 
birds and the scent of flowers. 
Aunt Harriet never tired of talking 
about the front room, with sun, ac- 
tually direct rays of the sun, shining 
in for several hours daily. Here she 
sat, and contentedly stitched, from 
early morning till nightfall, fashion- 
ing dainty under-garments with 
yard upon yard of-ruffling, and ex- 
quisite insertion, as happy over her 
work as if every article were for her- 
self, and beside her sat Janet. 

“T could bear it if it were not for 
those dreadful signs,” the girl mur- 
mured. But she never told Aunt 
Harriet, who certainly would have 
thought her niece had lost her mind. 
Griinfeldt, Rothkirsch, Rosenkranz. 
Had any of them ever seen green 
fields, red cherries, or rose garlands? 
For the street had fallen largely into 
the hands of German Jews, and 
their signs, and they themselves, and 
the pale girls that climbed the steps 
in the early morning and came down 
them at night, looking even paler, 
made up the prospect from the win- 
dow. Occasionally a carriage drove 
up with some handsomely-gowned 
woman come to hold lengthy con- 
verse with Aunt Harriet about mus- 
lins and embroideries, and new de- 
signs, seldom glancing at the girl 
patiently stitching nearby. 

In her rather dull way her aunt 
was kindly, but sixty years and 
twenty are far apart, and the older 
woman had no conception of the 
despairing feeling growing on Janet 
as she pictured herself, year after 
year, sitting in the same room grow- 
ing old and bent and grey. 
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HERR APFELBAUM 


It was late in June when Janet 
came to New York. One hot sum- 
mer amidst bricks and mortar had 
passed, one winter with never a ride 
behind merry sleigh bells, and now 
it was spring time. The days were 
growing longer, the ladies who came 
to give their last orders before leav- 
ing the city wore light costumes 
instead of sealskin and broadcloth. 
That is the way you can tell it is 
spring time in the city. Janet 
glanced across the street. The dingy 
sign of “Grtinfeld” had vanished and 
in its place shone a new one with 
brilliant gold lettering. “Apfel- 
baum,” she read, and the pleasant- 
looking man on the steps with blond 
hair and red cheeks, proudly giving 
some last directions must be Herr 
Apfelbaum himself. 

Returning to her sewing she no 
longer was conscious of the dismal 
street, but her own dear tree seemed 
to stand before her as it was a year 
ago covered with snowy blossoms. 
With a start she remembered that 
to-morrow would be the twelfth of 
May. The work fell from her hands. 
She must go to keep the tryst alone, 
there, where she had been so happy. 

“Aunt Harriet,” she cried, “don’t 
you see, I am stifling in this place? 
I must have a holiday, and spend 
the whole day out of doors.” 

Aunt Harriet looked up, surprised 
at this sudden outburst, and for the 
first time realizing how thin and 
pale the girl had grown, said gently, 
“What is it, dear? Have I been 
blind ?” 

And Janet, her head on her aunt’s 
lap, poured out the story of the 
quarrel, casting all the blame upon 
herself. So sixty and twenty met at 
last. 
Early the next morning Janet 
started forth. Not so early, how- 
ever, but that Herr Apfelbaum was 
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on his steps gazing at his beloved 
sign. Something in the girl’s sad 
face must have touched him, for had 
he not in the Vaterland a daughter 
of about the same age, and was he 
not more akin to her than to the 
swarthy men with keen eyes and 
aquiline noses who inhabited the 
neighborhood? Involuntarily he 
raised his hat and said in the quaint 
fashion of the southern German, 
“Griss Gott, Fraulein.” 

But with head erect and no 
answering word, Janet marched by. 
In this big rushing city she seemed 
to have forgotten there was a God, 
and even in church she felt herself 
friendless and alone. With tears in 
her eyes she recalled the little white 
meeting house and how when she 
rose with the choir, Will used to 
look up at her with a glance that 
made her sing out from the fulness 
of an overflowing heart. 

But there was no time to indulge 
in gloomy thoughts. On she hurried, 
and soon the train was swiftly carry- 
ing her toward the spot so longed 
for. No one noticed as she got out 
at the station and ran up the familiar 
road, round the turning, past the 
blackened cellar-hole to the apple 
tree stretching out its friendly arms 
in welcome, with green grass at its 
foot where she could lie down and 
rest her weary body. But with such 
a flood of memories assailing her, 
rest she soon found was not to be 
obtained, and rising she mechani- 
cally thrust her hand into the hole 
that had served as mail box in for- 
mer days. 

To her great amazement she dis- 
covered that it was not empty. 
What could it be that her fingers 
had lighted upon? Eagerly she 
pulled out one, two bits of folded 
paper. There they lay in her hand, 
the writing blurred with rain, and 
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one of them betraying the marks of 
tiny teeth, probably the work of 
some squirrel—unmistakably old let- 
ters from Will. With trembling 
fingers she opened the one lying 
uppermost; only a few hurried 
words, penned in great excitement, 
to judge by the handwriting. After 
beseeching forgiveness for his 
hasty, his unpardonable words, he 
entreated her to let him see her that 
evening when they could talk things 
over more calmly. The second let- 
ter was longer. “I shall put daffo- 
dils again at your window, dear,” 
he began . . The letter dropped 
from Janet’s hand. She could see 
to read no farther, for scalding tears 
blinded her eyes. Each morning 
she had vainly looked for the flowers 
she hoped to find. Now that it was 
too late the truth flashed upon her. 
It was Elsa Strong who had taken 
them passing the house by way of 
the short cut to the mill. And to 
think that that girl, whom she had 
always known to be a flirt and a 
cheat, had deceived her! 

No suffering however great could 
atone for such want of faith in Will. 
Down she dropped again on the 
grass, this time remaining so long 
motionless that a squirrel, which 
had been angrily scolding since the 
abstraction of his property, intended 
later in the season for a lining for 
his nest, whisked down from a 
branch, and was on the point of tri- 
umphantly bearing off the letters, 


& 
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when a sound startled him, and he 
was out of sight. 

Janet too, seemed to be aware of 
something. Suddenly she sat up 
trembling, her eyes fixed on the 
bend of the road. For not only in 
New York does spring herald her 
approach. She can make her pres- 
ence felt in Kansas as well, and 
drawn by her magic power, Will 
had returned on the twelfth of May 
to try his fate once more under the 
old apple tree. 

Herr Apfelbaum at the close of 
day, saw a girl with radiant face, 
her arms full of pink blossoms, com- 
ing toward him. At her side walked 
a young man. 

“Griiss Gott, Fraulein,” he called 
out again, as she approached. 

“Griiss Gott, Herr Apfelbaum,” 
Janet responded joyfully. 

“And the English of that is,” she 
said, turning to Will, whose early 
education did not include a little 
flaxen-haired German maiden for 
bosom friend and _ seat-mate at 
school, “the English of that is, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow!’ ” 

Aunt Harriet, resting in the twi- 
light, heard rapid footsteps outside, 
the door burst open, and Janet, 
flinging her arms about the amazed 
woman, cried: “Oh, Aunt Harriet, I 
have an order of my very own. It is 
for a white gown, to wear on my 
wedding day under the apple tree.” 


Away 
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It’s like getting out of prison into the 
sweet, pure air of freedom again, when 
one “really succeeds” in breaking away 
from the Coffee habit. 


Coffee is said to have more victims 
than any other nerve-destroying habit 
and works more in secret. .The aches 
and ails are not often charged to the real 
cause—Coffee—until one breaks away | 
and quits for 10 days. Then the truth 
comes out. It doubles the speed in the 
return to health if Postum Coffee is used, 
for the elements are there to rebuild the 
broken-down nerve cells. 

And Postum well-made is a delicious 
Coffee, mild and smooth, with that 
“crisp” flavor everyone enjoys. 

There’s a meaty little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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the Bair 
—not 
the bat 


That makes 
a Woman 
Attractive’ 


Silk Bair may be by any person 
‘ that Nae keep the hair and scalp 
clean, healthy and free of Dandruff and Microbes. 


Seven Sisters’ 


Mair Grower and Scalp Cleaner perform such 
missions and performthem wel|. Letters of high- 
est praise from four generations, Young misses 
starting now with these em meritorious prep- 
cntene will enjoy luxu hair all through 
life, 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


QUILTED 
Mattress Pads 


THREE SCORE and TEN 
YEARS is a long life, yet about 
THIRTY YEARS of it is spent in 
bed. Then why not make your bed 
as comfortable as it can be made. 

Quilted Mattress Pads will not 
only make it comfortable, but as they 
are spread over the mattress, they 
will protect it, and will keep your 


bed or baby’s crib in a perfect Sani- 


tary condition. 
Quilted Mattress Pads wash 


perfectly, and are as good as new 


after laundering. 
They are sold in all sizes by Dry 
Goods dealers. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


Book Wotes 
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LITTLE Miss Dee. By Roswell Field, awe 
thor of “The Bondage of Ballinger.” 
“Little Miss Dee” is as choice and 

quaint a novelette as “The Bondage of Bal. 

linger.” 

Thus far Mr. Field has attempted only 
novelettes. These have been character 
studies of New England life, rather than 
Western life, which is rather singular con- 
sidering that he prefers the West. 

in writing “Little Miss Dee,” Mr. Field 
shows that there can be heroines as well 
as heroes and that other circumstances of 
life beside war can call forth deeds of sig- 
nal bravery. 

In the Dee family there was the follow- 
ing legend which predicted for the louse 
of Dee, a hero: 


“The ancient family of Dee 

A hero in its line shall see; 

A hundred years may yet elapse, 
Two hundred years, or three, perhaps; 
But all in time a lustrous deed 

Shall from this race and stock proceed; 
Though how, or when, or even where, 
Prophetic lips may not declare.” 


The little tale of how this prophecy was 
fulfilled is very tender and touching and is 
full of Mr. Field’s dear, old-fashioned phil- 
osophy. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


A Lass or Dorcuester. By Annie M, 

Barnes. 

One will quickly recognize the “Lass” as 
“Miss Elizabeth Blew,” the heroine of 
“Little Betty Blew.” Miss Elizabeth has 
now finished her education in Boston and 
returned to her home in Carolina where 
her father is Indian agent for the govern- 
ment. The story is filled with many stir- 
ring events which bring in the’quaint cus- 
toms of the time. 

The author has given us in “A Lass of 
Dorchester” a story certainly as interest- 
ine as “Little Betty Blew” and it will prove 
fully as delightful to all of its readers. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


Tue Presipent. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

“The President” is a powerful story ex- 
ceptional in plot and original in treatment 
Mr. Lewis with a thorough knowledge of 
politics, describes the intrigue of govern 
ment, the scheming for immense fortunes, 
and the power of great railroads and cor- 
porations in making politicians. A _ brief 
outline of the novel is as follows: A mill- 
ionaire places all his wealth in the name of 
his brother, but acting as secretary he re- 
tains control of affairs. At their home in 
Washington the millionaire is considered as 
a “nobody” while the brother is much 
honored. The pith of the story lies in the 
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EQUITABLE 


YDE 


END OF WINTER. 


~ we look forward to the warmth 
and sunshine of Spring. Toward 
the end of life we look forward 
to a comfortable and secure old 
age—but are often disappointed. 


A Continuous Instalment En- 
dowment policy in the Equitable 
makes your future comfort ab- 
solutely sure— and meanwhile 

prote cts _ — 


Write to GAGE E TARBELL 2°°Vico Presuiont 


For full information fill out this coupon or write Dept. No. 14 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Pléase send me information rega-ding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for $ ..............eee.-000- if issued to a person 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


85 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000.00 


Deposits may be made at any time, and 
interest will be allowed on daily balances of 
five hundred dollars and upward. And on 
time deposits as agreed. 


OFFICERS. 
DAVID R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
HENRY N. MARR, Secretary. 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 
FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 

Chas. H. Dalton, Vice-Pres. 

Chas F. Choate, Vice-Pr: s. 

J. Lewis Stackpole, Vice-' r: 
Wiliam F :rosworth 
Frederick FP. Fish 
Morris Gray 


Walter C. Baylies 
Alfred Bowditch 
Alexander Cochrane 
Edmand D. Cudman George 8. Silsb e 
T. Jefferson Coolidge Tawrence M. Stockton 
George Dexter _ James J. Storrow 
Philip Dexter Nathaniel Thayer 
George Wigglesworth 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-five cts. a bottle 


MANUSCRIPTS 


typewritten, exact to copy, ready for publisher or 
printer A 1 guaranteed work, low rates and 
prompt attention. Editing, revision or general re- 
construction a specialty. Terms quoted after ex- 
amination of manuscript for which no charge is 


made 
EMMA W. AYLESWORTH 
P. O. BOX 2208, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


political movement which is to land a cer. 
tain Senator, father of a charming daughter, 
in the presidency, through the influence of 
a railroad controlled by the millionaire 
The villain of the story is a Russian ad- 
venturer who is constatly talking about his 
friend the Czar and reminding people that 
he is a Russian gentleman. He finally at- 
tempts to plunder the United States treas- 
ury by means of a tunnel opening from a 
sewer Of course a love story runs throu 
the book making it very good reading. ( 
S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) 


THe Basket Woman. By Mary Austin. 

Mary Austin has here given us a collec- 
tion of stories from the California desert, 
of Indian and coyotes, ranches, shepherds, 
and cattle miners. 

The setting of the story is in the Sierra 
Nevadas and the story might almost be 
called the Jungle Book of the West on 
account of its style and spirit. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES 


That remarkable little book on “Optim- 
ism”—the life creed of its still more re- 
markable writer, Helen Keller,—continues 
to excite comment both in this country and 
in England. Its publishers, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, state that its sales 
were larger in 1904 than in 1903, the year 
it first appeared. “Optimism” is the in- 
spiration of a poem by Richard Watson 
Gilder, in the January “Century” apropos 
of a copy of the book sent him by Joseph 
Jefferson. 


The spiritual letters of a man whose 
name is certainly not associated with re- 
ligion, nor even with ecclesiastical art, 
would make rather unusual reading; but 
when the gifted artist is Aubrey Beardsley, 
a still greater curiosity will be aroused. 
“The Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley,” 
who before his death was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church, will be published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Company. 
Father Gray, who provides an introduction, 
recalls that in this Beardsley was following 
his master, Watteau. 


Longmans, Green & Company publish the 
report of the Director of Education of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 
eovering the period November, 1900, to 
February, 1904. 

THE USE OF BORDEN’S 

Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures 
strong, healthy children, as reputable physi- 
cians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders 
of infantile digestion; their children mature 
as they should in weight, size and health. 
Beware of unknown brands. 
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| No Better Night-Cap. 


Royal Dutch 


COCOA 


7 Brings Restful Sleep. Double J 
mm the strength of other cocoas, 
yet none are more delicate. 


Send for sample 


STEPHEN L. BARTLET 


BOSTON 
Ask for the YELLOW WRAPPER 


s from Chicago daily, March 1 to 
May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 


the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. ‘Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 

Choice of routes. 


If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


CHICAGO. 
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This Vest Pocket 


Every One Guaranteed 


NOT A TOY 


But a usefal, practical, dur. 
able and copvenient article for 
every one. Fits nicely in the Vest Pocket 
Mandy for farmers to take tothe barn at night—No 
danger of fire— can’t blow out—always 
y press the buiton aad you have instant light. 
valuable for PHYSICIANS, WATCHUMEN, 
PLUMBERS, GLEKGYMEN. MINERS. RAI‘t- 
ROAD MEN, BANKERS, HUNTERS, Etc. Women 
folks find it handy about the house for cellars dark 
corners,etc.—In fact any place a bright SAFE light 
is wanted. No heat. matches 
A child can operate it. No on 
dirt. Nothing to break. It lasts for ycars. Once you 
we it, you would never be without it. Send tovay 
for free electrical catalog. it shows large a 
of USEFUL electrical novelties for all pu 
AGENTS make BIG mONEY SEULIN OUR 
GUODS. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


JONES-ESTES MFG. CO., Dept. A., Portland, Me. 


Or 
CHEAP IMITATIONS 


HOTEL 
TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


offering every 
for the comfort 

transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


“What does Bishop Potter really believe 
about the temperance question?” is a vex- 
ing query which has been made from one 
end of the United States to the other. 
Numberless editorials have appeared and a 
flood of letters have been written in regard 
to the subject, although Bishop Potter him- 
self has made no concealment of his actions 
or their motives. Now, however, the forth- 
coming publication of a book on “Temper- 
ance” from his pen will arouse new and 
thoughtful interest. It sets forth views, 
which he has held and expressed for several 
years past, and gives forcible reasons for 
his present attitude on the saloon question. 
The book is in preparation by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE COAST. 


LATEST PULLMAN TOURIST CARS OPERATED BY 
GRAND TRUNK SYSTEM FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


Winter tourists from New England to 
Colorado, California, and the North Pa- 
cific Coast, will find that the route via 
White River Junction, Montreal and the 
Grand Trunk Railway System is unques- 
tionably the most desirable. Low rates 
are combined with the best service over this 
route. Twice a week (Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays) the very latest type of Pullman 
tourist cars are attached to the fast “Chi- 
cago Limited” leaving North Station, Bos- 
ton, at 11.30 a. m., arriving in Chicago the 
next day at 9.10 p. m., where close connec- 
tions are made with a dozen different wes- 
tern lines. The cars for this service are 
the latest and best product of the Pullman 
Company, and are built on the general plan 
of the first class sleeping cars, completely 
equipped for comfort and convenience. A 
distinct feature of the service is the fact 
that the cars are personally conducted, be- 
ing in charge of one of the Company’s ex- 
perienced Tourist agents. 

Applications for reservations should be 
made to T. H. HANLEY, N. E. Passenger 
Agent, Grand Trunk Railway, 360 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. Handsome folder 
giving valuable information will be sent 

ree on application. 


Grace I. Fuller 


Minna W. Cass 
Tel. 2458 Main. 
FULLERanpCASS 
.  STENOGRAPHERS AND CopyIsTs 
953 and 936 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Manuscripts solicited. 


Correspondence iuvite 


The Teachers’ Exchange street 


‘Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 
d Telephone 


youc 
ells how. for BOO 
JACKSUNIAN OPTICAL CULLEUK, Dept. 2042, 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 


Tapestry 
— Paintings 


Artists 
Employed 


Including Gold 
Medalists from 
the Paris Salon 


SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 


irtistic Dome Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before ous of, and at —~y- prices, too. Write for 
Artists sent to All Parts of the 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating + thie country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 


ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 


WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every wall 
aper manufacturer both in America, 
and EKurope. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
— are among them many beautiful 

designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 


DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for, this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “‘the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 


of tne 
e Dou apes 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New Fngland Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the mor rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stu possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page colored 

ilustrations of modern home interiors =— 

studies. Price $2.00. If you want 

up in send $2.00 for this 

worth 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00 e sell complete 
Printed Instructions ‘by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ~~ 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excep 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
—— of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


ur Color Experts will answer all ques. 
e Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 
P Artists. 


Mucha, Livemont, Conlon Golay and all the eminent French German and English Poster 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 
30th Street) 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 


NEW YORK 
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The 21” Auto Boat as shown above will 
teed 


speed 14 miles per heur guaren ° 
The price 1s $700.00. © 


suro BOATS FOR EVERYBODY 


Oanoes, Hunting Boats, Row Boats, Sail Boats | 
Launches, and all sizes Automobile Boats, Ex- 
cursion Steamers, anything from a $20.00 
Row Boat to a $75,000.00 Steam Yacht. 


Twentieth century launches are strong andsafein 
construction, with special features not found in wm 7 


ether launch. Machinery simple and absolutely rel 
able, casyto operate. These launches contain the most 
eee ry economical, powerful, and safest vulfit on the 
mark et to-day. 
Cedar canvas canoes of various sizes, inexpensive, 
light, easy to ge ple canoe you can trust the chil- 4 


dren in and not feel worried. e also have a fine line 
of staunch, strong rowboats at from $20.00 un. 

The Hacine still HMHunter—a light weight, light 
draught, very stiff cedar hunting boat. Itisa very still 
boat also, a point all hunters will appreciate. A prac- {¢ 
tical boat for the hunter or the fisherman ata low cost. 

We putjust as much care and good, thorough work- 
manship building our swall boats as we do ina 
palatial $75,000.00 steam yacht. Every boat, large or 
ema'l, that leaves the Racine shipyards is as perfect as 
careful workmanship and years uf experience in build- 

. ing ail kinds of craft can make it. 

shallow Draught Steel Turbine Steamers designed 
especially for service on Florida and Alaska rivers. 
These boats, built by us, are in uee very largely iv for- 
@ico countries—in Alaska, in South America, and even 
onthe Nile River in Egypt. 

Automobile boats designed especially for = speed 
—an1 combine a specially designed hull, embodying all 
theelements tnat make ups. eed, and 
the maximum power in a minimum space and weight. 

If you are contemplating buying any kind cf a bout 
this year, and want to know fully about what Is latest 
an! best in boat construction, you must have our large 
estalog. Sent free. 

Catalog 1. Row Boats, Hunting Boats and Canoes. 
Catalog 2. Motorand Power Boats. 


Say which one wanted and address 


‘ 


4, RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A New York Office, 169 Broadway, Boston store 16 € — 
yi Columbus Ave., Philadelphia store, 38 Delaw»re j 
Ave., Chicag® store, 1321 Michigan Ave.,and agen- 
4] les in a'l other principal cities. Write for address of ; 7 os 
agents nearest you. We wantto show you Racine Boats. 
4 
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“eor Chirty-seven Years a Standard Piano” 


Sold Direct from the 
Factory—and in No 
Whena you bu 

Other Way a Wing Plan> 
you buy at wholesale. Yon pay the 
actual cost of making it withonly 
our wholesale profit added. When 
you buy a plano as many peopiedo 
—at retail—you pay the retail 
dealer’s store rent and otner ex- 

8; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he em- 


loys. 
The retail profit on a piano is 
never less than $75; often it is as 
much as $200. This is what you 
save by buying a Wing Piano 
direct from the factory. Isn’t 
it worth 

Our plano of selling is not 
an experiment, but a 
success. In 37 years over 
40,000 Wiug Pianos have been 
manufactured and sed. 
They are recommended by 
sevea Governors of States; 
by musical colleges and 
schools; by prominent orches- 
tra leaders, music teachers, 
and musicians. 

Every ae Piano ts guar- 


anteed forl2 years against 

any defect in tone, action, 

workmanship, or material. r 


Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home 
in the United States on trial without asking 
for any advance payment or deposit. We 
pay the freight and other charges in advance. 
If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ 
trial in your home we take it back entirely 
at our expense. You pay us nothing and are 
under no more obligations to keep the piano 
than if you were examining at our factory. 
There is absolutely no risk or expense to 
you. Old instruments taken in exchange. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WING PIANOS 


é 


> 

otf 


A Wing Style 
45 Other Styles to Select From 


Instrumental Attachment Pr: 


tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and binjo- 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
planv accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by 
single p ayer on the piano as though rendered by an or- 
ahestra. The original instrumental attachment bas been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


are made with the same care and 
Wing Or 4 ans sold in the same way as Wing 
Pianos. Separate organo catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Free i! zou intend 


vou need the “ Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos” which we publi-h and will send free if yon 
write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possib! 
want to know about planos. If read carefally it will 
mase you a judge of tone, action, Workmanship, and 
finish. It is the only book of ite kind ever published. 
= can have it free if you send us your name and 
address. 
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- TALKING IT OVER 


- That is what thousands of sportsmen are 
doing these long winter evenings. 

They are planning their trips for next 
summer and fall. 

All who are inclined to take time by the 
forelock and get everything ready before the 
time to go should write to the undersigned 
for maps, descriptive matter, etc. 

The hundreds of lakes and rivers reached 
by the Grand Trunk Railway Sytem are well 
stocked with fish, and the great Canadian 
forests penetrated by this line abound in 
deer, moose and smaller game. 

“Temagami’—the peerless fishing and 
hunting region of New Ontario is now at- 
tracting the lover of rod and gun. Hand- 
some new publication just issued and sent 
free on application. Full information on all 
these subjects may be had by addressing 


G. T. BELL 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Grand Trunk 


Railway System, Montreal. 
‘ 
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“Doing California” 


@ Mark Twain says: “Three months of camp life on Lake Tahoe 
would resiore an Egyptian mummy and give him an appetite like an 
alligator. 


@ The majority of California travelers pass within a few miles of 
Lake Tahoe—that wonderful mountain lake, a mile high and half a 
mile deep, rimmed in with forests and snow capped peaks. 


q «Doing California” is a book of pictures and words that tells 
how easy and inexpensive it is to make the Lake Tahoe side trip 
from Truckee; it tells also how and when to visit every other place 
of interest in California. 


@ It suggests the season of the year when each place is at its best; 
economizes your time by preparing schedules for these journeys; tells 
you what each will cost and with pictures and words gives a glimpse 
of each to help you determine the places you wish to go. 
There is a little of romance and a little of nature in **Doing Cali- 

ornia.”’ It tells you of the great Franciscan Missions, a century 
old, and how to see them. Names the game birds of land and water, 
and when they are in season, Describes the Big Tree Forests, 
resorts of the high mountains, the broad beaches and the beautiful 
cities. 
q@ It tells besides, the facts you want to know about the fast trains to 
and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 
and Connections. 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 


Room 616, Merchants Lean and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Lal 
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NOTICE 
To Piano Buyers wi 


We desire to announce that the work of enlarging and reappointing our warerooms 
is completed and we now show a larger stock of pianos and players at a greater range 
of prices than at any time in the 66 years of our establishment. In addition to a mag- 
nificent line of Hallet & Davis pianos, reliable instruments of every description may 
be found here from the good used piano to the magnificent concert grand. 

We have on hand an unusually large stock of used pianos, taken in exchange, con- 
cert-used and returned from rent, including used Hallet & Davis, Steinway, Chickering, 
Henry F. Miller, Vose, Krakauer, Bowen, Stratford, Prescott, Conover Bros., Wellman 
& Irving pianos. These instruments are of more value to you than to us. We have set 
a very low figure on the entire lot in hope of disposing of them at once. 

Write for full list and freight rates. We ship pianos everywhere. Monthly pay- 


ments or rental purchase plan. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co.,) 


Manufacturers Established, 1859, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND FOR THE CHASE & BAKER PLAYER AND MUSIC Rs, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in It’—19O05—"The Chest with the Chill in 


In the thirty years which we have been in business we have 
grown from the smallest imaginable beginning to the position 
of the largest manufacturers of Refrigerators in the world. fy 
This success has been won largely by the reputation which our cee 
goods have always carried with them for Durability, Service, Ox 
and Convenience. Our specialty for 1905 will be our “STONE y 
WHITE” lined Refrigerator. Having recognized for years the -— ||} 
value of stone construction for ice-saving, cold-retaining, food- 4 
preserving qualities, and starting with this as a basis, we have ly \} 
succeeded in producing this up-to-date Refrigerator. Solic stone, 

for our beautiful 1905 booklet. “The oneal 


snow white, and with indestructible solidity. Send postal card 

the Chil! in 8" 
Maine Manufacturing Company 
~~ NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 
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Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 


| TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. | 


Assets, over 


Surplus, over . 
Increase in Assets, over 


Liabilities, Including ($73, 900 000) . 


Paid Policyholders during 1904, over 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31, 1904, over 
Number of Policies in force, nearly 

Increase in Number of Policies in force, over 


Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stip- 
ulated in Original Contracts and Voluntarily 
Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 


88 Million Dollars 
75 Million Dollars 
13 Million Dollars 
16 Million Dollars 
13 Million Dollars 
92 Million Dollars 

6 Million 
. One-half Million 


5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over 312 Million Dollars. 


LARGEST IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE COMPANY. 


OverONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


OF AMERICA 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 14 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR | 


